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No. XX VII. 
PARTIES AND THE PUBLIC. 
Havina already"laid down the proposition that what England 
ats is a strong Government, capable of finishing the war, and 
ving warned our readers to treat mere “ Parliamentary talent” 
with profound indifference,—it follows that we should inquire what 
wher obstacles (besides controversial talk) we are likely to meet with 
attaining the great object; for we must repeat, that everything 
nght to give way to the necessity of striking Russia down, and ex- 


rting terms from her. And though Palmerston may not be a purer 
wloftier statesman than other men, he is in a position to be ex- 
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tremely useful, and it is his interest to embody popular opinion, and 
enforce it in this matter. No doubt, he has enemies enough among | 
Whigs, Tories, and Radicals, but he has the war with him; and these 
parties are all split up, partly by it, indeed, but partly by what is 
known in our days, and bewailed, as the decay of the party-system of | 
England generally. Let us inquire into the nature and extent of this 
last evil, and see whether it is the worst evil now afflicting our poli- | 
tical system. 

Whigs and Tories owed their origin in England to the Civil War. 
With all the fluctuations of time, something of the original principles 
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of each always remained. A Whig took the popular, a Tory the 


royal side of the great Civil War question ; but the Revolution of ’88 
having been essentially a Whig triumph, and the House of Hanover, 


| on its accession, having been thrown into Whig hands, and taught to 


consider its reign dependent on Whig support, Crown and Tory were 
not so necessarily united as would scem natural. The Crown dis- 
trusted Tories as Jacobites. ‘I'he last Tory of the old original school 
was the Bolingbroke class of men; but with the death of Queen 
Anne, in 1714, the hopes of the pure old Tories were broken up. 
From that time the Whigs, in one shape or another, ruled the country 
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for nearly fifty years. That period worked great changes—not only 
by the suppression of the Jacobite movements of 15 and ‘45, but 
by gradual and silent means. Toryism changrd its form. Meu 
who, ip Auue’s time, would have been Jacobites, transferred their 
monarchical sentiment to the new family. As the century advanced, 
entirely new questions came up. The French Revolution found 
things in a new position. The hoves of the King were now in the 
Tories; and in the new shape of Pittite Toryism, the Turyism of 
England reigued triumphant (with breaks scarcely worth mentioning) 
till the Reform Bill. Tbe Whigs, during this time, had returned to 
their natural sphere as a popular party; the more violent of them 
were quite revolutionary — for party itself predominates over its 
better or theoretical part. A Whig in office remembers well that 
the Crown is necessary to the “ balance of the Coustituticn ;” out of 
office, he talks as if we were still threatened by a monarchy like that 
of the Tudors. A Tory in opposition has been known to talk almost 
like a republican. Hence the complaints found in political writers, 
that the distinctions of Whig and ‘Tory have often ceased to be per- 
ceptible. 

But, in modern times—those since the termination of the Revo- 
lutionary War—new forms have come up altogether ; and though we 
still hear much of Whigs and Tories, we hear far more of Liberals 
and Conservatives. The change of names does not mean nothing, 
though a superficial smartuess often affects to say so; it is the index 
of changes of fact. Those changes are derived trom two great 
causes—the diminished power of the Crown, aud the spread of what 
is loosely called democracy. 

It is to Mr. Disraeli that the English people owe a striking expo- 
sition of the first of these causes, though the facts, and even the 
expressions (such as “ Venetian” constitution, &e), are found in 
previous writers. The Whigs held sway so long, that they learned 
the art of managing the sovereigns of England like puppets. It was 
perfectly natural. The first German sovereigns who came here knew 
nothing of our language or our institutions, aud were cs helpless as a 
landsinan is when he goes on board a ship. 
scramble between hal{-a-dozen great families (the origin of whose 
»ow.r we mav investigate on a future occasion) for place and plunder. 
George the Third, educated in England, tried to be King of England, 
but he was quite unsuccessful. He had ten Adiministratious in the first 
vight years or so; he was driven mad by his anxiety and ansoyance, 
‘or he wasa brave, earnest man, an:l meant well, though he was not 
aman of genius. A Guelph, born a man of genius, might perhaps 
have triumphed, as the House of Nassau did over the oligarchy of 
Holland , but the risk would have been awful, for au oligarchy can 
ways play one game now-a-days—it cau talk democracy. The 
samilies would hound on a “Junius” to persuade people that the 
Aing was the real danger, and would find believers now, in spite of 

Sulwer’s ‘‘ England and the English,” and Disraeli, and all the rest 
+f them. 

After George the Third, the triumph was complete. George the 
“ourth was a mere sensualist, who cared neither for God nor man—~ 
tne of those ignava animalia quibus si cibum suggeras jacent tor- 
t ent-que (“ ignoble animals, who, if you give them food, lic ina state 
sf torpor”), as Tacitus says. 
teing gone, how can Crown versus Country be a ground of party 
etruggle? How can Country resus Crown bea sensible man’s ery ? 
Set us give here the terms Whig and ory, as defined, a hundred 
-ears ago, by David Hume :— 

“A Tory, therefore, since the Revolution, may be defined, in a few 


There was a perpetual , 


| famous treaty a year ago concluded between the Western Powers and 


The real living power of the Crown | 


s ords, to be a lover of monarchy, though without abandoning liberty, | 


pad a partisan of the House of Stuart; as a Whig may be defined to be a 
_wer of liberty, though without renouncing monarchy, and a friend to the 
+ttlement in the Protestant line.” e 

One sees at a glance that no such divisions could exist now. Ths 

- tuart family is at an end; the settlement in the Protestant line iy 
3 safe asthe Bank; the rest of doth descriptions would suit an- 

ae sensible man as well as another. “ Liberals” and “ Conserva 

ives”? came up as the result of something far deeper than these 
uestions—the question of the permanence or the alteration of all 

Id establishments whatever. The French Revolution is the modern 


ict of facts; our Reform Bill was a result of it—as a great earth- | 


uake causes a number of litue ones at enormous distances. The 
teform Bill destroyed the second or Pittite Toryism, and the Whigs, 
avin the middle classes on that occasion, again seized power 
vod ho Sickened by their incompetence and their greediness, the 
,ountry kicked them out. Then came the period of Conservatism. 
‘Jonservatism was a compromise; it was an attempt to make a kind 
f middle-class ''oryism, in which the old features of historic Tory- 
“m were quite thrown by, and its old traditions neglected, while 
‘auch of its language was talked. This system—or rather this per- 
nal ascendancy of Peel (which was the essence of the matter)— 
aded when Peel had to give up the Corn Laws. Since that time 
arty decomposition has increased with frightful rapidity. Whiggism 
roper ended in a Coalition; Disracli’s new Toryism very few un- 
erstand ; and, in the middle of it all comes the war, which destroys 
1e Tory Gladstone, Whig Russell, and Conservative Aberdeen, aud 
iaturaily enough) establishes the Government of a gentleman who 


s nobody exactly knows what, except that he is a man of parts and | 


‘luck, personaliy popular, and seems inclined to stick to the war. | 


‘his is a Janding-place, where people have ample opportunities of 
osidering what Party is, and how they mean to act with regard to 
for the future. 

Nobody, we suppose, denies that we owe a great deal to the anta- 
“onism which has prevented either element of our Constitution from 

ecoming too powerful. Nobody can deny that the two great parties 
rose naturally out of our history, and once represented genuine 
wees, 
1eir very vature they have sacrificed much other excellence to their 
ombats. While they have been struggling, rising and falling, our 
sere adininistration has been so bad that we have groaned under 
xcial abuses of every description, and have had a terrible task to do 
> shake up our state forces into a fit condition for a foreign war. 
action has filled every parish with discord injurious to internal re- 
ulation, and has saddled the publie with places, and filled the Par- 
ament with men who make politics a trade. These are but a few 
‘fits abuses. It has virtually confined our choice of governing men 
a few’ cliques or houses, and constantly, in a crisis, prevents able 
‘ersons, by its punctillios and etiquette, from serving the country, 
: fay it not be doubted, at ail evenis, whether any artificial means 
hould be used for its preservation? or whether it should even be 
uch regretted by men who have no personal interests to serve by 
-iaintaining it ? 

Everything has its day. If Party cannot inspire men able enough 
‘o give it vitality, is it not a sign that its value is on the wane? Or, 
>” it be dying, whose is the fault? A great and deep question would 
90n produce practical party divisions. Why lament over those which 

ave done their work, and which, in practice, confine our choice to a 
‘-w such persons as Lord John Russell? ‘the war is helping England 
‘a this as in other matters. We welcome all that tries the spirit and 


| having for some years previously been denominated Concejo Real. 


| ore, in Wallachia, has made a great noise at Vienna, as it is felt to be 
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sharp trial before she arrives at that new kind of political vigour 
which, somewhere or other, find she must—but which, unfortunately, 
this respectable old Party tradition failed to fiud for her when the 
war put it to the test. 


Forcign Fntelligence. 
——-—— 
FRANCE. 

On the 28th ult., the city of Paris gave a splendid fete to the King of 
Sardinia, at the Hotel de Ville. ‘ 

The King left Paris on the evening of the 29th ult., having previously 
invested Prince Napoleon with the Collar of the Order of the Annonciado, 
and conferred the Grand Cross of the Order of Saint Maurice and Saint 
Lazare on the Archbishop of Paris. 

The Montebello, with five other steamers, arrived, on the 2nd inst., at 
Toulon, with the Imperial Guard on board. 

The following circular has been addressed by Count Walewski to the 
diplomatic agents of France :— | 
“ Monsieur,—According to the intelligence which reaches me from many parts 
of Germany, the speech uttered by the Emperor on the oceasion of the closing 
of the Universal Exposition has produced, as it was easy to i fn projound 
impression. Nevertheless, it has not becn appreciated everywl alike, and it 
has become the subject of divers interpretations. It bears, however, but one, 
and the neutral states cannot mistake sentiments which it is evident they can 

only commend. 

“The Emperor has said that he desired a prompt and durable peace. 1 have 
not to dwell upon this declaration—it explains itseif, aud needs no commentary. 

“In addressing neutral states, in order to invit en to offer wishes in this 
sense with him, ‘his Imperial Majesty has given sufficient evidence of the 
which he attaches to their opinion, and of tue part which he assigns to th 
fluence in the march of events. Such, in fact, has been his may 
their position from the commencement of the diplomatic confic 
hostilities. The Emperor has always thought that, if th 
forcibly defined their opinions upon the subject in despute, they would lave ex- 
ercised a salutary action upon the determinations of the Power that provoked 
the war. Their position has undergone no change in the eyes of his Imperial 
Majesty, and they can to-day, by a firm and decided attitude, hasten the denoue- 
ment of a contest which, in his conviction, they might have prevented. 

“It is with this thought that the Emperor requesis them to boldly make 
known their dispositions towards the belligereut Powers, and to put the weight 
of their opinion in the scales of the respective forces. This uppeal, so well 
understood and so warmly received by an audience composed of representatives of 
all nations, is in truth but a solemn homage paid to the inp ortance and the 
etticacy of the role devolving upon neutrals in the uetual crisis. 

(Signed) “WALEWSKI.” 

General Canrobert arrived in Paris on Sunday night. He 1 inter- 
view soon after with the Emperor, and subsequently with the Minist 

The Vienna correspondent of the “Times” gives, from a “hig 
ible” informant, some remarks on General Cauroberi’s mission: —* The 
main object,” he said, “ of General Canrobert’s mission, is the furtherance | 
of the cause of peace. The Emperor Napoleon hopes that Russia will see | 
the necessity for yielding before the arrival of spring, as, if she should re- , 
main obstinate, Sweden and Denmark will join the coalition, and assume 
awarlike attitude. No explanation could be obtained of what was meant 
by ‘a warlike attitude,” but the probability is, that ¢ new edition of the 


ch preceeded 
bad then more 


Austria is about to be given to the world.” | 
The Emperor Napoleon has presented to the Princess Royal of England 

the fan once belonging to Marie Antoinette, and to the Prince of Wales a 

small watch, of which the case is composed of a single ruby split in half. 


SPAIN. 

Tue committee of the Cortes elected to report on the Tariff Reform 
Bill has chosen Senor Olozaga as its president. The Catalan manutfae- 
turers are stirring in opposition, and meetings have been held at Barcelona 
to forward an exposition against the measure addressed to the Duke de la 
Victoria. In this document the injuries which will be inflicted by it on the | 
manufacturing interests are to be set forth, and the petitioners ask that the 
discussion on the bill may be suspended. On the other hand, a proposi- 
tion in a more liberal sense than the Ministerial measure of tariff reform 
will be submitted to the Cortes. 

The Cortes have decided, by 120 votes against 57, to re-establish the Coun- | 
cil of State as a corporation to be consulted by the Government on impor- 
tant occasions, This body was suppressed after the revolution of 1554, 


A committee, composed of three members of the Provincial Deputation | 
of Barcelona and three members of the Corporation is occupied with the 
definitive settlement of the question relative to the National Guard of that 


city. 

Letters from Catalonia state that the Carlist band under the Tristanys, 
has dwindled down to 40,27 of whom are officers. It has been announced | 
that the Tristany Cabecillas would ad | speedily return to France. 

On the 1st inst., the Democrats in the Cortes attacked Marshal O’Don- 
ape the majority of the Cortes repelled their efforts by a majority of 

The sale of the national property was very actively going ou, and the | 
payment of the next half-yearly dividend was assured. . 


AUSTRIA. 
Tne brutal attack made by Captain Krafka on Dr. Schramm, at Ter- 


ngerous to meddle with persons under French protection; and the 
offender will, it is concluded, be dismissed from the service. 

A letter from Vienna states that Episeopal conferences will commence 
there in the month of March next, having for their object the execution of the | 
Concordat. It will depend upon the decisions then taken whether ecclesi- | 
astical tribunals shall be established charged with questions relating to | 
mixed marriages. 

Baron Jellachich, Ban of Croatia, arrived at Vienna on the 27th ult. | 
from Agram. On the same day, Baron Burger, Governor of Lombardy, 
left Vienna for Milan. i 

Mr. Henry Jackson, the United States Chargé d’Affaires at Vienna, has ' 
been appointed, by his Government, Minister Plenipotentiary to that Court. 

The “ Verona Gazette,” of the 26th Nov., contains a decree from Field- | 
Marshal Radetzky, declaring the provincial delegations of the Lombardo- | 


| Venetian provinces, which had hitherto only existed provisionally, to be a 


But there is a great deal to be said on the other side. From | 


_ Several European powers, and which I de 


permanent institution. 


; PRUSSIA. 

Tne 9th ult. being the day appointed for the opening of the two 
Chambers, or, as they are in future to be called, the two Houses of the 
Diet (die beiden Hauser des Landtags), fhe King opened them in person 
in the White Saloon of the Palace, and delivered a speech, of which the 
following is the political portion :— 

“The continuance of political complications compels us to maintain our arme- 
ments yet another year, although upon a less extensive scale than twelve mouths 
ago. Gentlemen, to my sincere regret, the contest that has broken out among 

] " lored in this place‘ last year, is not yet 
finished. Our country in the meantime is still to this day the asylum of peace, 
I hope to God that it will continue so, and that I shall ‘succeed in saving the 
honour and power of Prussia without eeeae the country to endure the heavy 
burthen of war. I am proud to know that there is no people more ready than 
my own to take up arms, nor more disposed to ninke sacrifices, when it becomes 
requisite to remove any real danger affecting its honour and interests. This 
consoling conviction imposes on me the duty, while taitlifully maintaining the 
declarations T have made, not to enter into’ any engager ents the ful! political 
and military bearing of which eannot be foreseen. 

_ “In the postion assumed by Prussia, Austria, ond the Germanie Confedera- 
tion, is to e found a scrious pledge for the maintenance of an independent 
attitude, conciliatory on all sides, and calculated to pave the way for cit equit- 
able and lasting peace, thanks to a sincere benevolence and an impartial ésti- 


mate of situations.” 
: RUSSIA, 

Ox the arrivalof the Emperor Alexander at Tzarskoe-Sclo, on his return 
from the sonth, not only Count Nesselrode, with the Secretary of State, 
and Yarious Senators, repaired tothe Liperiat residence there, but also the 
Adjutants-General Count Orlotf, Count Adierberg, Baron Lieven, and 


| officer arrested is attached to an al 


Prince Bariatinski, who had all accompanied the Frmneror on | 
journey. 

Whatever the result of the conferences held on this occa on 
peror 1s unde rstood to have brought back from the sox 
luk rn determination to prosecute the war. The t 
have required t m of Sebastopol has ens 
fortify and stren a number of positions, Which seem to | 
spired the Emperor nite with great confidence in the power of I’; 
Gortschakoff to hold under all emergencies. s 

Nicholaieff is deseribed as having been put into a state of defer 
satistuctory to those interested in its not being taken, and it is int 
that the wiater shail be turned to good account in further strenct ut 
it, as well as Cronstadt. s as 

The betrothal of the Grand Duke Nicholas, vounger brother of +) 
Enype ror Al er Il., with the Princess of Oldenburg, dinehter 
Prinee Peter of Oldenburg, was eclebrated on the 26th ult. at S | 
burg. Prinee Peter is son of the Grand Duchess Catherine, who + 
the King of Wurtemberg, father of Queen Sophia of the Nethe 

M. Fonton, the Russian Minister at the Court of Hanover, has just 
summoned in haste to St. Petersburg, by Count Nesselrode. : 


DENMARK. 

Grnerat Cannopert had a private audience of the King on th: 
noon of the 26th. The General was conveyed to the Palac 
court carriages, accompanied by the eide-de-camp to his 
than 200 persons had collected in the court-yard of t 
cheered the General as he red the carriage. The hier 
an-hour, after which the $ tary to the lmperial Legation, and ties 
mander of the Pelican, were presented to his Majesty 
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hen 
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in one of t 


ter. At five o'clock the corps diplomatique (with the My 
Russian Charge d’ Affaires), the members ot the Cabinet 
taries of the Crown, the Generals and A Is, and the te 


functionaries, who had been 
General Canrobert, 
General was placed at the s 
who wore the insignia of the Le 
the Emperor, the band striking up the French national air « 
pour la Syrie.” Tu the evening the Ge: 
given by the Landeravine William on th 
On the 27th, Genera) Canrobert visi 
capital pani vy the Ministe 
of the Queen Dowager 


tipartiments, 


proposed t 


naceomy 


4 pata dinner given to him by 
wards went to a soiree at the residence of [’; mot De 
is correspond ve “ Emancipation” Brussels 
il has succe ren as Well as at Stockh 


vas nof instructed to ask so much frop. the K 
It is said Swed 


2 time that h 


at the s 
of Denmark as from the King of Sweden. 
are to maintain the free exportation of corn, the supply in thes 


tries being more than sufficient for home consumption, 


SICILY. 

Tux King has ordered the execution of an undertaking of 
utility. The Lake Averno is to be formed into a military 
into communiesation with the Lnerine Lake and the sea, 
junction canal which is to run into the port of Baja, near 1’ 
object. of this important work is, in the first place, to ren 
near those lakes more healthy, the pestilential emanations from the 
ing very injurious, particulsrly during the great heat; and nevi, 
in this place, which is surrounded by natural defences, an exce! 
tary port, where vessels of the largest size may always find shelter 
ofticers of the naval engineers, 40 sailors, and 500 convicts troin t 
leys, have been already ordered to commence the works. 

At present some great outbreak is feared at Catania, feared not so n 
by Government xs by the more sober portion of the Liberal po 
iu these partial outbreaks only fresh causes of weakness und mustortune. 

TURKEY. 

Letters from Constantinople stute that Viscount Stratford Je Redelife 
has protested energetically auainst the late arrest of Colonel Turr | 
Austrian commander at Bucharest. The Porte also has expr 
tothe Austrian Minister at Constantinople as deeply aggrieved 
outrage, seeing that the ‘Turkish territory was the scene, unl t 
ed army, the individual me 
igitto circulate throughoui the Sul- 


bers Ol 


which, by virtue of a treaty, have the r 
tan’s dominions. 

It appears from the “ Ost. Dentsche Post,” that on the 0th ult. Colo- 
nel ‘Tury was in prison at Cronstadt, aud that a coune'l of war had pro- 


nounced his sentence. 
AMERICA. 

AccouDine to the statements contained in the American papers, tle 
threatened disturbance with Mngland is now settled. “It is thought,” 
says a correspondent of the © New York Herald.”— 

“That the Administration is a little in doubt about its own position. It is 
iven out t yought assurances that the in in the British 
West India fleet had nothing to do with the Central A stion. ‘Wiis 

was merely to satisfy the public. ‘The real cause of the 
fleet on the American coast is to be found in the pecu instructions of 1K 
Attomey-General Cushing to the District Attorney of Philadelphia. If an, 

will take the trouble to look at facts, he will ascertain that within twenty- 1 
hours aiter the reecipt of the news in London of the trial of Hervz in Piniot 

phia, the addition to the West India feet was under sailing orders; and [have 
Information that When Cushing's two curious letters of instruction reached Lug- 
land, a demas d for redress . t 
mand is now before the Cabine 


RAL ; 
e of the English 


General Cusliing’s letters, says :— 

© The consequences of Uhese letters have been just what we anticipated. or 
the mistakes and ind scretions of their agents in the United Stats. the British 
Goternment are prepared to make the most ample apolozy and reparation, | 
this wanton assault upon them by ong of General Pierce's Cabinet 
claimer by our Govirnment. This the Union apparently know 

uence it haus foreshadowed what will be the reply of our Sec 
He will say, by authority of the President, that neither he, the 5 
the Executive are responsible for the instructions given to a disirit 
by the law officer of the Government; and, if we mistake not, Secr 
will not experience any great compunction at the necessity of giving M 
this rebuff for his interference with whut does not concern him 
be no apology for the cause of Cushing, and we are delighicd t 
about to reeeive the rebuke he ¢o rictly merits. The habit of imtesm de 
with the afiairs of the State Department is not confined exclusively to Mr Ci 
ing, and it is to b hoped that the members of the Administration will leva 
from this lesson to Mr. Cushing that they must be more cautious in tilure. 1! 
truth is the Seeretary of State is the only member of the present Cab. 
enjoys the confidence and respect of any considerable portion of the Amer 
and, had it not been for him, we have reason to believe that the couuli 
long since have been involved in war. We are well satisfied that the c 
Mr. Marey in relation to the interference of English agents with our n 
laws was such as to command the respect of the English Government, ¢ 
will, when developed, be sustained by the American people.” 

eerste 
INDIA AND CHINA. 
Tue Santau Reprniiion.—According to the correspondence and 

papers by the Overland Mail from Calcutta to Oct 22, and Bombay t 

‘ov. 2, nothing has transpired of the progress of the Santal rebellina. 
Every day, says one paper, a mass of details are published in Calcutta. li 
is certain that the insurgents are not defeated, that Beerbhooum is still ix 
their hands, that the peasantry are still harried by an enemy worse Ui 
the Mahrattas, and that martial law had not been declared. Evevy o!'- 
cer, civil and military, is loud in remonstrance, but the Council will not 
act. It would see Calcutta burned to the ground sooner than depart ove 
inch from the path of routine. Meanwhile, a paper exists which ex 
toa considerable extent the origin of the movement. It is the eou! : 
of Secdoo Manjee, the leader of the insurrection, through w ! 
was supposed to utter his dec This man is not a bad : 
race; a bold, clear-spoken savage, with uo conscience, ard no remorse fir 
the crimes he has committed. ‘He says the Santals were ground down by 
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‘up Bengalee money-lenders. The savages are always in want. They are 
j of hunting, drinking, and dancing, and always anticipate the harvest. 
rf oney-lenders cago their wants, end demauded interest at the rate 

‘+ 590 per cent. The Santals were willing to pay only 25, or, as they 

\ cgse it, 4 annas for every rupee. The Mahajans beat them, abused 
m, pulled their ears, and seized their crops. The Santals petitioned, 


:| their agreements, or, indeed, to interfere. They resolved, therefore, 
t themselves. Seedoo summoned all the Manjees, or village head- 
_ while talking to them, saw the Deity descend in the form of 
stewheel. ‘Two pieces of paper also fell on his head, in which he was 
red to exterminate the money-lenders and the Zemindars. A branch 
Saal tree was sent out to all the villages, and with the murder of an 
at darognh the revolt began. There was no hostility to Government 
ver, and no wish to injure any one but Mahajans and the superin- 
ent of the district, Mr. Pontet. 
ceMAH.—Pence continues to prevail in British Burmah. The em- 
id b en duly received at Ava. The official audience was granted on 
» [3th of Septein ber, 
\o-hono.—At Hong-Kong a demand for imports has lately sprung 
which bids fair to continue and increase, were it not for the dangers 
threaten native craft from the number of pirates that swarm about 
evtrance of the harbour. Against these our large men-of-war can be of 
rvice, but a small Government steamer would be. 
sancuat—Captain Vansittart, of her Majesty’s brig Bittern, has 
,rendered great service to commercial interests, by destroying, to the 
yard of Nmepo, a most formidable piratieal fleet of 22 vessels. A 
stance was shown, and the brig was struck in many places, and the 
a marine were killed, and 18 men wounded, several severely. 
wle feet, however, was destroyed ig 
, Cur on sonie excitement has been caused by intelligence of the Impe- 
es having been defeated by the rebels on the borders of the province. 


OPERATIONS IN THE CRIMEA. 
TUE EXPLOSION OF THE MAGAZINES, 

veraL Ste W, Coprtncron has forwarded the following despatch 

i Panmure, giving details of the expjosion which took place on the 

* Sebastopol, Nov. 17. 
My Lord,—On the 15th inst., about 3 p.m., a terrific explosion shook 
up of the army, and spread heavy destruction in the immediate 

\wurhood of its force; even here, at head-quarters, two and a-half 
s perhaps, distant, it burst open and broke windows, All felt the 

fit; andthe high column of smoke, with shells bursting in the 
ni around it, told too well the cause, and showed the danger of all 

its reach. 

vas not long before we were on the spot. To the sudden burst 
succeeded a continued and dark drift of smoke, which told its tale of 
uued fire and of d: ; constant bursting of shells was going on, 
te ground was covered with bits of wood, musket balls, and splinters 
vistrom the first heavy explosion, which had strewed the ground 
destruction and killed aud hurt very many people. 

\WU.000 pounds of power had exploded in the French siege train, set 

walthe stores there, and to our neighbouring English park, where 
wis liereely burning, while the tendency of the light air at first threat- 

a second and as serious an accident from powder, not eighty yards off, 
‘he roof of the building had been damaged and the door blown in by 

ock. 

Sume general officers had fallen in and marched part of their divisions 
wn. others sent some in fatigue, some with stretchers for the wounded— 
wserted themselves with fhe French with an energy and disregard of 
nerthat was admirable. Blankets were taken to the exposed store, 

land wetted on the roof by water being passed up in buckets; the 

rs were covered with wet blankets and sandbags, and in a short time it 
vis reported and looked safe, though the closeness of the fire and fre- 
of explosions could not allow the feeling of security. Many detached 
gli small fires were burning, and the ground of both the French and 

h parks, a space of 150 yards across, was a mass of large fires, some 

vel, some of huts, some of vun carriages, boxes, handspikes, and ropes, 

“The fortunately light air had rather changed its direction, and by 

Sng wp and dragging away things, a sort of lane was at last formed, 
lives cut off, and gradually got under control, because confined to 

er though fierce fires, but manageable. 

“I saw every one working well, and I know that French and English 

‘live shells from the neighbourhood of danger to a more distant spot, 

‘at a later period, parties threw what earth the rocky soil could give 

u the fires, and helped much to subdue them. All was safe about 
‘pm., and a strong guard and working party posted for the night. 

“The army was under arms the following morning before daylight, and, 
wwything being quict, I ordered the divisions to turn in, and continue 

working parties in the roads, which I had counter-ordered for that 
vorning. 

“the exploded powder store was situated in the ruins of some walls 
vich had advantageously been made use of for the purpose of shelter; it 
been the store of supply to the French attack on the Malakhoff front, 
“1 it contained the powder which had been brought back from their 
Meres. 

“It is at the head of the ravine, which, as it gets towards Sebastopol, 
ums the steep and rocky valley of Ravin du Carén: ge. 

“The Light Division was on the ground which it first took up in Oc- 
wer, 1854, the Rifles on the right, then the 7th, the 33rd, and 2! rd; on 
“or left the 84th Regiment, which subsequently joined, was on the right 
‘vit in advance; and the vacating of a spot of ground by the Sappers’ 
“mp enabled me, when commanding the division, to place the Artillery 
ul Small-arm Brigade on the immediate right of the Rifles. 

“The French subsequently brought their main siege train and store to 
‘Me position it has now for some time occupied. 

“Daylight showed the damage, of which I have given your Lordship an 
“line in another letter. But the more important and sad part is the 
“ss of life, and the wounded who have suffered. 

“One officer and 20 non-commissioned officers and men killed ; 4 officers 
‘id 112 non-commissioned officers and men wounded, with 7 missing, 
“ow the sudden and fatal power of the shock, which not only destroyed 
“its Immediate neighbourhood, but wounded, by shell and splinters, some 
“a distance of three-quarters of a mile. 

“The loss of our Allies is distressingly heavy.—I have, &c., 
“W. J. Coprineron, General Commanding.” 


A NOTABLE INSTANCE OF HEROISM. 
__ Immediately after the first great explosion, when it was ascertained that 
‘te windmill itsel{—which forms our main magazine in this part of the 
‘np, and contains some hundred and eighty tons of powder—had escaped, 
eral Straubenzee, who commands the brigade, hurried up to the tents 
“the 7th Fusiliers, and asked if any of the men would volunteer to mount 
Se wall of the mill and cover the roof with wet tarpaulins and blankets as 
rotection against the thickly flying sparks and burning wood. Now, 
“concussion had literally thrown the roof off the old building, and there 
‘Sood in the very centre of the spreading flames, exposed every minute to 
‘lousand chances of instantaneous destruction. Hardly anything could 
t “red the danger attending such a labour as the General proposed, but, 
“withstanding, Lieutenant Hope (senior) and twenty-five men at once 
“vonded to the Brigadier’s appeal, and proceeded to the powder-crammed 
‘ig. A sergeant and some men of the Rifles, with 
nent, were induced to accompany them; and, within ten minutes 
the first great blow-up, Mr. Hope was on the walls of the mill piling 
‘tt coverings over the exposed powder-boxes—exploding shells and 
‘ng wood flying through the air in perfect storms the while. Whilst 
“cer and some halt-dozen of the men were thus employed, the re- 
ip carried water to throw upon the blankets and bare rafters of the 
“S, oud in little more than half-an-hour this vast pile of powder was as 


course, Englishmen, with their fixed ideas of free trade, refused to | 
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well protecced from the thick'y flying sparks and rockets as it conld be, 
short of entire removal from the scene of the conflagration. ‘The danger, 
however, was still vreat, for a shell might at any mome:t penetrate the 
textile coverings aud seud the whole into the air, spreading around destruc- 
tion and deat!, compared with which the injury already done would have 
been as nothing. ‘The troops were therefore kept us far as possible from 
the scene of the fire till late in the evening, when it had so expended its 
fury as to give less ground for apprehension. For the most perilous ser- 
vice which he had so bravely and efficiently rendered, Lieutenaut Hope was 
pubdicly thanked by General Straubenzee and the Colonel of his own regi- 
ment on Thursday morning on parade. Had the contents of the windmill 
exploded, we should not uow be reckoning our killed and wounded by tens, 
but by hundreds, for experienced engineer officers declare that hardly a 
living thing in the whole Light Division could have escaped destruction. 
- ON THE ALERT. 

Noy. 16,—All the divisions to the right of the British camp were under 
arms before daylight this morning. It was thought possible that the 
enemy, if contemplating an assault at all, might attempt it now, hoping to 

| Kain some advantage from the destruction of our ammunition which he 
witnessed yesterday. General Codrington passed before 6 a.m. towards 
Inkermann, to reconnoitre the enemy’s movements. ‘The morning passed 
by, however, without any demonstration on the part of the Russians. 

| THE DAY AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 

| _ Nov. 17.—On visiting the ground where the explosion had occurred, the 
signs of devastation are hardly so great as might have been anticipated. 
| The explosion had not formed any funnel-like excavation, such as was 
cansed by the destruction of the Russian magazines. This was, of course, 
attributable to the French magazine being above ground, consisting of 
powder cases piled one above the other, and simply protected by an appro- 
priate shed, while the Russian magazines were deeply buried. Some of 
the shells had been projected upwards to an amazing height, and ina 
direct line, judging from the position and great depth of some of the shell- 
holes in the ground where the depdt had been. Pieces of charred timber, | 
broken cases in which were packed new artillery shakos, broken carbines, 
tin cases rent into fragments, pieces of shell-boxes, portions of gun-car- 
riages, heavy shot whitened by the salts from exploded gunpowder, were 
strewed about the place where the French siege train stood. The de- 
struction in the English siege train depét was less than had been supposed, 
but a great part of the stores had seemingly been destroyed. Sappers 
were at work pulling down some of the shattered huts on one side, and 
fatigue parties of line soldiers were busily employed in clearing the ground 
at other parts, or assisting the combustion of still smouldering heaps of 
rubbish. The French commissariat depét and ambulance across the 
raviue presented an extraordinary spectacle. Nearly every tent was blown 
over, and huts stove in or shattered. It appeared as if the blast of a 
hurricane had passed over it. 


HEALTH OF THE ARMY.—RATIONS AND CLOTHING. 

Nov. 20.—The health of our troops is excellent; the drafts which arrive 
are rather younger than is desirable, but they will get experience and in- 
struction during the winter. They are admirably clothed, and fed as no | 
army was ever fed before—fresh meat, bread, and vegetables are 
frequently issued to all, Henceforth the men are to get fresh meat on/y 
three times a week, and bread only three times a week, instead of every day. 
On the other days they will receive pork or salt beef, and excellent biscuit. 
In respect of winter clothing, hutting, and feeding, our men are immeasu- | 
rably etter off than our Allies, and it is not unusual to see the latter eat- 
ing in the English camp of the excess of our soldiers’ cooking kettles. 

HOW DECEMBER WAS TO BE INAUGURATED, 

Preparations for the winter are evident on every side. December will be | 
inaugurated with a steeple-chase of English dimensions, in stakes, jumps, 
and fences. Theatricals are looking up,and nearly every Division will have 
a theatre open during the Christmas week, and some daring spirits are even 
talking of a pantomime, and of essaying a repetition of the bold experiment 
of an amateur performance in “Guy Faux ; or a mateh fora King,” with | 
which it is hoped the author will not interfere by any question ot copyright. 

HOSPITAL KITCHENS,—USES OF THE SPOILS OF SEBASTOPOL. | 

The hospital kitchens are certainly worth seeing, and M. Soyer has, by | 
the introduction of his stoves and of an improved system of mévage, cou- 
trjbuied to render them efficient. His stove would be still more valuable if 
it roasted or baked, as well as boiled, but at present the last is the caly ee 
ration to which it is suited, and the old camp kettle always did that as wel! — 
always, however, with a much greater consumption and waste of fuel. The 
spoils of Sebastopol have materially contributed to our comforts and cili- | 


ciency in this respect. Kitchen ranges, boilers, iron bars, Stourbridge bricks, | 
ovens, brass, iron, and copper stoves, pots and paus, flues, kettles, and hun- 
dreds of similar articles, have been seized and utilised with wonderful tact. 
Fine well-built cooking-houses are constructed from the cut stone of Sebas- 
topol, which lies in large blocks around unfinished houses or is taken from 
the ruined edifices and walls about the place. Mechanical ingenuity has 
been largely developed in the use of resources. One officer converts the 
funnel da small steamer into a chimney—another uses one of the pipes of 
an engine asa hot-air apparatus to heat his hut—a third has arranged a 
portion of machinery, so that he can communicate from his saloon, sleeping 
room, and dining room aly single gentlemen rolled into one), with his 
cook in the adjacent kitchen, and dase is handed through direct from the | 
fire to the table, after the fashion of those mysterious apparatus which vhey 
the behests of London waiters in the matter of “ roast meats, boiled beefs, 
and their satellites.” 
ANTICIPATED ATTACK ON KERTCH. 

A Marseilles despatch mentions the report that General Vivian had | 
asked and obtained from the Ottoman Government a reinforcement of | 
12,000 Turkish soldiers, The reason assigned for this augmentation— | 
the expectation that the Russians will act against Kertch as soon as the 
Sea of Azof is frozen up—may have more reality about it than the 

retended fact. The despatch of a body of cavalry from the Bosphorus to | 


ertch was about ten days ago announced from ‘l'rieste and Marseilles as | 


| 


having taken place, in compliance with the urgent entreaties of General | 
Vivian, who was said to be apprehensive of an attack. Letters from Con- | 
stantinople state that so far from this being the case, the cavalry were, on 
arriving at Kertch, sent back, and arrived once more in the Bosphorus on 
the 22nd. 

THE PRENCH IN THE VALLEY OF BAIDAR. 

The following is an extract from a letter from the camp at Baidar, from | 
an officer of the 1st division of the lst corps :—‘“ We are encamped in the | 
Valley of the Baidar, in the midst of woods swarming with game; the | 
hares are of very large size, and you may be sure we do not neglect them, | 
The cartes ave a good deal on their hands: they pr-tend that M. de 
Merdwinoff, the proprietor of this vast property, had a secret for fattening | 
them, and making them assume enormous dimensions. ‘The source of the | 
Tchernaya is at a few paces distance from us; at the moment I write it is _ 
a thin stream of water, which issues from the foot of a rocky mountain.” | 


THE RECONNAISSANCE NEAR SAK, 

A letter from Eupatoria, Nov. 11, gives the following details of the first | 
reconnaissance in the environs of Sak :— 

“The French infantry was on one side of the village, and the cavalry on the 
other, in order to turn the enemy if they should present themselves. On seeing 
us the enemy prepared to make a demonstration; but, perceiving the strength 
of our arrangements, they fell back behind the village, leaving eight or ten 
squidyons in observation. They, however, placed one of the light batteries on 
the other side of a marsh, and fired two or three shots; a Turkish battery re- 
plied, and killed some of their men and horses. In the night they silently de- 
camped. The soldiers then, with the consent of their superiors, proceeded to 


so a party of the | 


sack the village, and in an incredibly short time nothing remained but ruins. 
Chairs and other small articles of furniture were carricd off by the soldiers; and 
the heavy furniture and wood-work were employed to make fires. The cats of 
the village were then hunted, and on being caught were killed, cooked, and 
eaten; the horses which had been shot the | pokrey evening were cut up, 
roasted, and devoured, and a came! was dressed in the same way—the men dis- 
puting as to who should have the hump, which is the most delicate portion of 
the animal. Fortunately, a quantity of salt was found to season these provi- 
sions, and though the Russian horseflesh was rather tough, the men declired 
that they had made an excellent feast. Fifty thousand wooden spades were also 
found, and they were employed to keep up the fires. The Russians looked on 
— a distance, but showed no disposition to come and take a share of the 
ner. 


| was admitted at once to show his invention to the Emperor, an 


| ofa ng! 


Tue. ice has set in very strong in the gulf of Bothnia,and a few days 
since the Dragon was blocked in, but by hard steaming cut her way out. 
She has made several prizes. Advaoral Baynes, with Conflict, Geyser, und 
French slip d'Assas was at Faro; the Lmpericuse, Cossack, and Tartar, at 
Wormso; Euraylus, Pylades, and Gorgon, at Mango ; and the Falcon and 
Harrier keeping watch over an American arque, believed to be Jaden 
with revolvers and other munitions of war at Stockholm, waiting fora 
start to Riga. The remaining ships are on their way home. 

General Canrobert arrived at Kiel, November 2%rd, from Copenhagen, 
and visited the French and English flag-ships, both of which manned yards 
and saluted him, as did also the Danish war-steamer in the harbour. In 
the evening he took his departure for Hamburg. 

a 
THE CZAR'S ADDRESS TO HIS TROOPS, 

Unper date of Simpheropol, November 12th, the Czar Alexander ad- 
dressed the following o:der ot the day to his troops :— 

© Brave Soldiers of the Army of the Crimea!—-By my order of the day of the 
30th August last, L expressed to you the sentiments which filled my heart with 
sincere yratitude for your services, which have immortalised the glory of the 
defence of Sebastopol. But it did not suffice for my heart to thank you from a 
distance for the great acts of bravery and self-denial which even astonished your 
enemies, and which made you brave all those diliculties of nearly a year’s siege. 

“Here, in the midst of you, I desired to say to you personally how much bene- 
volence and real affection’ 1 entertain for you. My interview with you has pro- 
cured me inexpressible pleasure, and the brilliant condition in which | found all 
the troops of the army of the Crimea, after having inspected them, surpassed my 
expectations. I felt pleasure in beholding you and in admiring you. L thank 
you, from my very soul, for your services, your exploits, and your bravery. They 
are guarantees for me that my brave army well knows how to uphold the g ory 
of Russian arms, and to sacrifice itself for its faith, its sovereign, and its country. 

“In commemoration of the celebrited and valorous defence of Sebastopol, L 
have instituted, especially for the troops who defended the fortifications, a silver 
medal, to be worn at the button hole, with the riband of St. George. 

“May this sign be the certificate of merit for each, snd inspire your future 
comrades with that sentiment of duty and honour which constitutes the un- 
shakeable foundation of the throne and country. 

“May the union upon this same medal of the name of my father, of imperishable 
memory, and myself, be a pledge to you of our sentiments, which are equally 
devoted to you; and may it perpetuate with you the inseparable memory of the 
Emperor Nicholas and of myself. 

“yf am proud of youas he was. Like him, I place full confidence in your tried 
devotion, und in your zeal in the accomplishment of your duty. In his name 
and in my own, L once more thank the brave defenders of Sebastopol. 1 thank 
the whole army. (Signed) “ ALEXANDER,” 


DESPATCH OF GENERAL GORTSCHAKOFY. 
Under date of the 18th of November, Aide-de-Camp General Prince 


| Gortschakoff sends the following :— 


“ Nothing remarkable has taken place in the Crimea. According to informa- 
tion deserving of credit, ouly a small portion of the Turks have left Eupatoria. 
The European troops have remained there, and on every point the enemy gene- 
rally is occupied in making great preparations for the winter, The number of 
the enemy's ships of war in Kamiesch Bay and in Sebastopol Koads is very small.” 


GRAND RUSSIAN COUNCIL OF WAR, 

A recent despatch from St. Petersburg announces that a grand council 
of war is convoked. All the Archdukes, with Generals Paniatin, Berg, 
Sievers, and Gribbe, and all the Admirals, except those employed in the 
south, are summoned to attend. 

(General Grabbe commands the army corps in Esthonia, General Sievers 
that of the Baltic occupying Courland and Livonia, General Berg that of 
Finland, General Paniutin the central army, and the troops collected in 


| and around St. Petersburg are under the command of one of the Arch- 


dukes. } 


Wrovaurt versus Cast [ron Guns.—Mr. J. Blackburn, of Erewash 
Vall.y, in a letter to the “Times,” states that “cast iron is the true ma- 
terial for large guns subject to mighty concussions, simply from the fact 
of the great facility of securing a sound gun, with only ordinary care 
in the process of inoulding, and from the uniform crystallisation of the 
iron; this great desideratum caunot be obtained in such very heavy masses 
of iron as are necessary for the wrought-iron guns of large ealibre, on ac- 
count of the great length of time they must necessarily be under the ac- 
tion of the fire, for it is an ascertained fast, that wrouht iron during this 
process, when in large masses, undergoes what is termed a ‘ molecular 
change’ by being kept so long in an incandescent and soit state. ‘lhe co- 


| hesive tendency of wrought over cast-iron is about as three to one, but 
| from the cause assigned it cannot be estimated fairly at more than as two 
| is to one, if so much, The vast expense necessarily incurred in the pro- 


duction of these wrought-iron guns of large calibre will be fatal to their 


| permanent introduction and use. Ata moderate calculation, ten cast-iron 


mortars of 13-inch calibre can be made for the cost of one wrought-iron of 
the same dimensions. ‘Taking, then, the data, that 600 rounds tired will 
render an ordinary 18in. cast-iron mortar hors de combat, 1,200 rounds, or 
less, would place the wrought-iron gun in the like situation, while the cost 
has been in all probability five times the cost of the two cast-iron mortars, 
The question then arises, Can anything be done to make the cast-metad 
guns and mortars of large calibre, subject to mighty concussions, of greater 
cohesive tenacity, and thereby more capable of sustaini: g the tremendous 
expansive power of a heavy charge of gunpowder? I answer decidedly 
yes, and at a merely nominal inerease of expense. This process was fully 


explained to the Government of this country in 1850.” 
| 


An American ENGINEER IN THE Capital oF Russta.—Some 
weeks since an American engineer arrived at St. Petersburg with a cannon 
of his own invention, capable, it is said, of doing tremendous a He 

orders 
have been issued to the foundry at St. Petersburg to prepare everything 
for atrial. At the same time, a model, in wood, was sent to Slataoust in 
the Ural, to have a cast made. It is stated that the range of this gun, 
which is oblique, is more than 4,000 metres, which, if trac, would exceed 
anything hitherto known. A new musket is also spoken of. ‘The found- 
ries at Slataoust and ‘Toula are to furnish 90,000 by next May. Jacobi, 
the inventor of the submarine infernal machines, has, it is said, discovered 
the means of throwing Congreve rockets and other projectiles to ax 
enormous distance, and great success is expected from them against the 
fleets. The Government has placed the arsenal and foundry of St. Peters- 
burg at the professor’s disposal to make his experiments. 

Tue KinG or PortuGaL.—lt is related that Dom Pedro (of whom we 
gave a portrait in No. X.) recently called for a list of all the prisoners in 
the realm, but received only a statement of such names as the anthorities 
deemed deserving of notice, Herenpon, the tale goes, the Kiag returned 
the paper, and demanded a complete one, saying he considered himself the 
best judge of such criminals as were worth his notice, and did not wish to 
overlook the meanest of them. Another tale says that the administrador 
district having died, his son, a young man of twenty-five, peti- 
tioned the King, and was promised the place, His Majesty, however, 
mentioning the matter to the authority, was tald that the new administra- 


| dor was too young, and that there was a fitter man for his post. “How 


so?” the King is said to have replied ; “I am much younger, and am yet 
thought capable of governing Portugal, Let the appointment be cou~ 
firmed.” There is yet another of these anecdotes, It is stated that during 
the late regency the business of the Cabinet was sometimes gone through 
with the accompaniment of cigars, the Regent himself occasionally smok- 
ing. We are told that lately the custom was kept for the first time before 
Dom Pedro, and an apologetic explanation made to him. The King is re- 
ported to have given no reply but merely to have turned his back, and 
afterwards to have issued orders that the practice should be prohibited. 
It is evident that the King acts advisedly: he conciliates the army, and in 
public always appears in uniform. He has surrounded himself with men 
of years and sagaeity, for example, General Loureiro, Da Costa, the Mar~ 
quises de Ficalhio and Bemposta, and others of a similar character; he 
never signs a paper till he has read and understood its purport, and hopes 
are sateraned that he will gradually remove that mass of corruption 
which clings so close around the heart of Portugal, and pervades every 
branch of the administration, 
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falling over the soldier's paren. 
and one of the long wear 
coming upon him—not f; 
perhaps for pain and fo; f 
there comes to him an } 
to console him, to coms 
bind up his wounds. 
to minister like ay e 
need not name to you } 
lady; her name has gone +; 
every hill and vale, and thr, 
town and village of this 

called forth prayers to G 

it has called f{ rt 
her many virtues. an 
which she reflects upor 


SCUTARI HOSPITAL. 

EXTERIOR OF THE HOSPITAL. 

THE public meeting held last week 
at Willis’s Rooms, to expression 
to a general feeling “that the ser- 
vices of Miss Nightingale in the hos- 
pitals of the East demand the grateful 
recognition of the British people,” 
invites our attention to the fonepital 
at Scutari, the principal scene of those 
labours, which that noble-minded 
woman has voluntarily undergone in 
the cause of patriotism and humanity. 

Scutari, as our readers are doubt- 
less aware, is a town on the Bos- 


horus, situated on several hills, and fear A 
laine, both internally and exter- of Englishwoman, 
naliy, a great resemblance to Con- which she has been to \ 
stantinople. It is situated opposite this fellow -countrymen. Dy 
to the Turkish capital, and is usually unk, Ladies and Gentleme, 
considered one of the suburbs. A to them, ‘Don’t fret 
few years ago Scutari was known I will do, my brave fel] 
to the people of this country chiefly are for you; and while w 
from its numerous mosques, the Sul- tt vat we can for you | 
tan’s palace, with its extensive gar- those at home who wil 
dens, its college of howling dervishes, your wife be reduced to gy 
its extensive barracks, fine cemetries, shame, and who will never 
its public baths and bazaars, and your children to the curs 
its large warehouses and manufac- ignorance P 
teries of silk and cotton fabrics. — 
Now it is intimately associated in DEATH OF A Nursr AT S 
the public mind with those British —It is with deep regret { 
hospitals in the East, for the cure of to announce the loss of ayo: 
wounds and the alleviation of mortal able life, sacrificed at + 
agony; and it appears on the point duty—that of Mrs. Willoue} y 
of becoming a large military station Lady Superintendent of 1 3 
and depét, on a scale similar to that hospital at Seutari. Mrs. \j 
of the French at Maslak, and will no the widow of that ea] 
longer be a mere hospital. art of Colonel Willoughby Moor: 
the cavalry from the Crimea, had, by rished in the Europa. rather + 
recent accounts, arrived, and more forsake the burning ship « 
was shortly expected. Besides the THE BRITISH HOSPITAL, SCUTARI—(FROM A SKETCH BY JULIAN PORTCH.) any of his men were in it. s 
barracks and stables at Hyder Pacha, out this last summer wit] 
General Storks has quarters ready for upwards of 2,000 horses at Ismet . read—surges up and down the long gallery, through the narrow tide-way | nurses to organise and superintend a hospital at Scutari { 
and other places on the Sea of Marmora, and even that will not exhaust | left by a double row of beds, tenanted by patients in every form and | wounded officers, similar to those for the men under Miss Ni-|): 
the disposable accommodation. The Barrack Hospital had been divided | variety of disease. An orderly or two sit poring diligently over their re- | the unequivocal testimony of those who were under her car 
into two parts by a screen of planks, and in one-half the Jager Battalion turns, at a deal table ; and on the walls appear, here a written, there a zeal, the diligence, and the judgment evinced by this deve | 
had been snugly put up. At the opening of this year, we had on the Bos- _ printed, advertisement—one the announcement of the sale by auction of | sacred mission. A dysentery which lasted three weeks proved { | 
phorus and the Durdanelles, no fewer than eight hospitals, containing | some departed warrior’s effects, the other a copy of some War-Office despatch | she died, to the deep regret of all around her. 
about five thousand sick and wounded, und of these, the largest, and | acknowledging the services of our gallant soldiers. | ——_—_>—__--—— 
by far the most important, was the Barrack Hospital at Scutari. On The following verses, by Mr. M. Milnes, M.P., are hic! t W 
tle green sward, between the ridges of Scutari and the meadows of A SCUTARI NURSE. | . < eonnaction with the Hoenitale at Seutar:s. ’ ISMY interesting 
Kadi-Keuoi, relieved against the unchanging foliage of a cypress grove Ove part of the Scutari Hospital is peculiarly interesting to all who are | 17 Connection with the Dospiia’s at Seutari:— 
celebrated in the books of travellers and thick with its undergrowth of capable of a generous emotion. On entering by the gate, at the “main A MONUMENT FOR SCUTARI. On 
neglected tombs, stands out hard hare and formal, the vast factory-like guard, Sorming quickly to the left, at a short distance there is a wooden | “The cypresses of Scutari Now other Eeeion Tules t] I 
‘ ea rw ainda Se ease bh cc now wij}. | Partition across a corridor; passing through the doorway, you come to one of In stern magnificence look down And Scutari’s familiar ) I 
edifice of square form, which was once a barrack, but which is now widely | the usual lanes, hedged in by the beds of the w he On the bright lake and stream of sea = Arouses thoughts beyond cont A 
celebrated as the largest hospital of Sentari. Adjoinir g it, and close to | : sen ashi th arlene lh ay en te tin wousiad 5, Ane 85 the Eine And glittering theatre of town; A tangled web of pride an | 
the burial ground, is the General Hospital, covering a considerable area of | shi mity is the nga in which are the quarters of those nurses, whose Above the throng of rich kiosks, No more shail that fair word I 
ground, and enclosing what has b.en a sort of pleasure garden, with a noble) exertions in the cause of humanity might well suggest, as it did Above the towers in triple tire, The Moslem and his Asiar 
F get last week, to an ex-Minister of State, the lines of “the last and greatest | Above the domes of loftiest mosques, But the dear brothers 
fountain in the centre. . ’ &' , rg ‘ 
of the Border minstrels.” ° Those pinnacles of death aspire.’* Rent from their mother’s 
INTERIOR OF THE BARRACK HOSPITAL. | “Oh, woman! in our hours ot ease, Thus, years ago, in grave descant, breast 
Tue Barrack hospital has been somewhat cleverly compared to a vast Seige A a iy please, The ; traveller sang those ancient on one warriors moulder 
vanserai, e angine ite; oe . aR nd variable as the shade rees Jncoffined, in the sar ' 
peat jeretsag a ag, be 2 secuteatnn, ik & portioned Psd a | a ca quivering aspen made, : That Fastern grace delights toplant Once festered in the s 
ar ? 4 | én pain and anguish wring the brow, In reverence of man’s obsequies ; Or wasted in the w 
iivisions, each under the care of a first-class staff surgeon. As you ap- A miuistering angel thou.” But Time has shed a golden haze No verdure on thos: 18 scer a 
Bt ttn ana aro coma || °F bine” i Sait at fh omy vi of Mar 855, | of epg crim Neue i 
The corridors are of iaviacaes sath ot flanked : 4 i eae Rha that if there isa time when the home affections press most strongly He wande red ’mid those alie tombs ry ae t, al s! too fi 
; a 8 gth, 3 anked—here by wards full of | upon them, it is not only in the heat of battle, but in the silence and | —° “8*r® edited eee 


anat - on, Pa Hee ™, oe ny ae y > : : . . = - = > 
sick, there by some officer’s quarters. The stream of daily life—as we | loneliness of the wards of the hospital. Imagine the shades of evening * Palm Leaves. “The Greck at Constantinople.” Th 
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sent in homes their smiles shall 

ss Z Railway, with its accompanying tele- 
cyond the deep serene, ° graph, is a mere straw in the vast 
res now fatherless desert of Russian barbarism. Else- 
tig ind moorasa Eagtieh green, where, the means of transit and com- 
| ith the teeaneat’s om munication are as primitive and un- 
1 one relief— changing as the trackless snows over 
iscience of a glorious doom which lies their course. Of the utter 
hopelessness of the Russian imperial 
principle to mould a colossal Empire 
so as to satisfactorily obey the dictates 
of a single mind in the face of natu- 
ral obstacles, no better illustration 
need be given than the fact that the 
Czar is unable to communicate his 
wishes on the most urgent occasion 
(with the local exception we have al- 
luded to) more rapidly than at a rate 
of ten miles an hour—wind and wea- 
ther permitting (those who have had 
the slightest experience of what wind 
and weather mean in Russia, will 
understand the force of the qualifica- 
tion); and that only by such a rude 
and prec arious conveyance as shown 

by our artist. 


rmopy lee ;— 
dank Agean shore, 
ght portal of the s« 
Devoted as of yor 
eece herself was me lin 
ght 
tan held his honour’s meed 
no pharos shed the light 
re time of Britain’s deed ? 


f Form!—if such be nc 
and powers of art intent 
h this mount of sorrow’s brow 


ur seembest monument 
will symbolise the cause 
1 this might of manhood 


to their country’s laws, 
to God’s truth as well 


1 Miltor M. Theophilé Gautier remarks in 
peted the sca ed bones his “Travels in Spain,” that no 
Alpine mov s, use ] 

rgotten tones thoroughly civilised people knows 

ne, worthy to be priest how to make either a graceful vase 
sis high altar of renown, or a picturesque harness. The gene- 
e tongues of West and East ralisation is somewhat arbitrary, but 
this cross, who wore this sae is, to a certain extent, borne out by 

( vn 


fucts. A love of jingling bells and 
streaming ribbons is no doubt cha- 
racteristic of a people not fully eman- 
cipated from barbarism. The equip- 
ments of a Russian Government 
courier’s “turn-out” are no exception 
to the rule. They are certainly gay, 
and noisy enough—in inverse propor- 


tt 


that, as Britain’s peaceful sons 
us rich, well-tended poor, 
ed the foeman’s steel and guns, 
sould guard his household 


\ 


3 


hastly halls of pain 
sand hero-sufferers lay, 
dim thought to fight again, 


\ iost Unmurmuring passed away tion to the clumsiness of his vehicle 
and the perils of his daily vocation 

t, when pride of human skill - The Government courier is a most 

prustrate with the weight of care ~ important personage in Russia. tn 

cd out for some strong will, __ return for a chronic risking of his 


n ’mid the wild despair, 

g heart of wi man rose en 
e the hand and clear the eye, 

ec amid the sternest woes, 


saved what man had lett to die. 


he is treated with 
I by all classes—as 
the Mercury of the St. Petersburg 


/ 
YY 
Y% 
Uy 
Wj Ly Jove. Roads are cleared, levelled, or 
y ip Car. " = SN , even made for him. Horses belong 
Vig ae By. \ i : ~ Ra to him. Landlords, Postmasters, 


Grand Seigneurs, are all his trem- 
: “Se >! SS ae oe é bi yy ° =; = bling slaves 

Ot his dignity and perils the fol- 
lowing extract, from the work of a 
recent traveller in Russia,* will con- 
vey an idea :— 

“One individual whose destiny it 
is to encou.ter all these dangers and 
\ d fliculties, and to whom, even during 

the severest seasons, no respite 1s 
permitted, for he is born to live or 
die either in his ¢elega or his sledge, 
is the feldjdger, government courier. 

This living telegraph, who conveys 

the commands of the Czar to a fel- 

low-automaton, perhaps some thou- 


neck and | 
prostrate res} 


/: 
/ 
every name—lowlier the birth is 
r the death!—and trust that 
when e 
On this regenerated earth 
I races of enobled men, 
will remember—these were they é 
\ strove to make the nations free, wie 
nly from the sword’s brute sway, 
But trom the spint’s slavery 
K. M. M 


A RUSSIAN COURIER. 

UE individual represented in the 
ubjoined engraving is the type of a 
class exercising a material influence 
over the destinies of Europe and Asia 

being nothing less than the instru- 
vents by which the terrible edicts of 
the Czars of Russia are radiated 


through their measureless Empire. =: i ee = = ; 
is of ; ‘ ai * The “ Knout and the Russians.”’ B 
Tlie narrow oasis of civilisation formed out and y 


Germain de Lagny. Translated by John 


Moscow and St. Petersburg SCUIARI HOSPITAL NURSE.—FkOM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MAYA.) Bridgeman. D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 
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A RUSSIAN COURIER WITH DESPATCHES.—(DRAWN BY £. T. DOLBY.) 
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res distant, to be by him again transmitted across a similar 
country, sooner or later pays the forfeit of his life to the 
severities of the climate. Even during the summer months, his duties 
are of the most agreeable. Condemned to travel day and night 
until his journey is completed, in a vehicle styled a felega—of all carriages 
on wheels the most uncomfortable, consisting, as it does, of a little cart 
w thout springs or back, with two leather seats, on the foremost of which 
sits the driver—the feldjager pursues his solitary way a to consider- 
able danger. The Russian coachman is perfectly reckless when driving 
over rough mountain roads, At the commencement of a declivity, he will 
judiciously enough restrain his horses; but, as he proceeds, he becomes 
tired of his prudence, aud at the most dangerous point of the descent 
generally puts them into a smart gallop, when the vehicle only escapes 
being overturned by his confidence and sti and the firmness of the legs 
of the spirited but weak and tired animals, that he is urging along cn so 
rechless a course. 

“So great is the respect with which the fe/djdger is regarded by the 
common people, that the peasants, whether on foot or in vehicles, make 
haste to clear the way before him, At his approach every obstruction on 
the road vanishes like magic.” 
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RUMOURS OF PEACE. 

For the last twelve months her Majesty’s government have been busily ne- 
gotiating peace on terms deemed, by the Emperor of the French, to be satis- 
factory. “Our readers,” says the “ Press,” “ may rely that after a period 
of act.ve communications between Paris and London, on Monday, the 19th 
of November last, the proposals to re-open negotiations for peace on ‘ satis- 
factory’ terms were formally delivered to the British Government, and that,in 
consequenee, a Cabinet Council was summoned, and sat the next day, for up- 
wards of three hours on the subject. From that moment until the present, 
uneensing communications have taken place between all parties and powers 
interested, and with a far more aicatihls effect than we presumed to anti- 
uipate.” 

; "he “ Post” believes that “ now again at this time of year, from prece- 
dent deemed propitious, Austria is endeavouring to bring about negotia- | 
tions for peace.” 

The Paris correspondent of the “Times” says :— 

“Itis certain that Austria is actively labouring to bring about a termination of 
hostilities, and is co-operating with England and France m discussing the condi- 
tions on which these two powers would make peace with Russia, The main fact 
mentioned of the proffered intervention of Austria is fully corroborated by subse- 
qu nt information, and though I do not aftirm raat that she will at once 
declare war against Russia if the conditions, of which the overtures now discus- 
sed between the French and English governments contain the basis are rejected, 
yet it is believed that she will break off her diplomatic intercourse with her. Ce 
n’est que le premier pas qui conte; but a step of the kind would be highly im- 
portant, and in circumstances like the present, the distance between recalling one 
ambassador and dismissing another is not so great as may be supposed. 1 avow 
my inability to give you any precise idea of the propositions that would be ten- | 
dered to Russia; perhaps they have not yet been sufficiently elaborated, but they | 

| 


are described as periectly aeceptable by France and England; xnd not only ac- 
ceptable now, but would be equally so even after another victorious campaign.” 

“The knotty Third Point,” says another Paris correspondent, ‘is said | 
to be resolved by the simple expedient of declaring the Black Sea by treaty | 
to be open only to commercial vessels of all nations, and therefore, the 
Bourse people say, it will not matter how many ships of war the Czar 
may have at Nicolaieff, because the treaty—tiat 1s, a piece of paper—will 
 Saplig him from bringing them down to the Euxine waters. I do not 

now what may be the precise shape of the propositions backed by Ger- 
many, to which the Allies think it politie to pay respectful attention : but 
of this I am certain, that their fixed resolution is, while still professing 
to be ready to negotiate on the basis of the Four Points, to maintain such 
a position iu the Black Sea for some time to come, as the Czar has not 
the least idea of consenting to.” 


— ——————— 


THE MODERN INQUISITION, 

A TwRrtN paper publishes a letter from Rome, giving the following ac- 
count of the trbuna: of the Inquisition at the present time:—“The old 
palace of the inquisition having been turned into barracks for the French 
troops, the tribunwl has been transferred to the interior of the Vatican, 
where the Dominicans occupy a part which none but those who have grown 
old in the palace can ever find, such is the intricacy and multiplicity of the 
stairs, passages, aud secret corridors that lead to it. When the inquisitors 
want either to arrest or question you, they neither send officers of justice 
nor a warrant ; such extreme measures are only reserved for those who at- 


tempt to escape; but a gentleman calls upon you im a quiet way, and in- 
ime * that the Holy Office requests the pleasure of your company. 
nou 


d you happen to expostulate, the quiet gentleman politely suggests the 
expediency of being punctual. When you reach the outer court of the 
Vatican, you find a priest who conduets you to the tribunal, and if you are 
only summoned as a witness, it is he who conducts you back. hen in 
the presence of the inquisitor, you are made to swear that you will speak 
the truth ; your answers to the questions put to you are written down in 
Latin, and, before being bic oaa you must take another oath that you will 
reveal nothing of what you have either seen or heard.” 


Exe.oston at Wooiwicn ARSENAL.—On Monday last an accident oc- 
eurred in the Rocket department of the Royal Arsenal at W oolwich, which 
it is feared will cause the loss of several lives. At the extremity of the yard 
are some slightly-erected sheds for making and finishing rockets. In one 
of these, called the mealing shed, where nine men were employed in pulver- 
ising the powder for the manufacture of Hale’s rockets, an explosion tock 
place, whereby the finishing and mealing sheds were blown into the air, and 
nine men were more or less injured, and some of them desperately. ‘The 
ouly cause by which this sad accident can be accounted for is that, in 
mealing the powder, some slight friction, sufficient to create a spark of fire, 
must have been occasioned by the double-handed instrument used for that 
purpose, 

Tux Convict Banker.—A memorial to the Queen, on behalf of Mr, 
Bates, has been drawn up, praying for pardon, on the ground that, though 
nominally a partner, he was in fact but a head clerk in the firm, and was 
ignorant to a great extent of the frauds carried on by Strahan and Paul, 
Tic entered the banking-house in 1820, as a junior clerk. After being 
dually promoted, he was, at Christmas, 1841, upon the retirement of itr, 

but upon the understanding that 


Robert Snow, invited to become a partner, 
his promotion was not to confer any rivilege beyond an increase of his 
Inconie to £500 per annum, and of being announced to the world as a 
partner. During the period of his eo-partnership, he strictly abided by 
the arrangement, and, except in the ordinary routine pusiness of the bank 

uever possessed any control whatever over the management, either with 
respect to the opening of any large or important account for the receipt of 
money, or of amy considerable advance of money, his duty being to refer the 
partics to his partners, or himself to report to them and ‘act upon their in- 
structions. On the occasion of an application by Messrs. Gandell for an 
advance, he advised Sir J. Paul to hg but an advance of £30,000 or 
£40,000 being given, he said to is partner—* Well, Sir John, you ma: 

Gate the rnin of the house from the momeut those acceptances are giyen.” 
Mr. Bates then goes on to declare that he was not cognizant of the sale of 
the bonds belonging to Dr. Griffith, by Sir J.D. Paul, in March, 1854, and 
that he was not informed of it for some time. He says that although it 
mey be urged against him that his remaining a member of the firm after 
he became acqnsinted with such facts was a moral weakness yet he hopes 
that his subordinate and dependent position, and reluctance to recipitate 
the ruin of his partners, may not be disregarded. He believed that ‘the 
bonds were replaced. In support of these allegations he refers to affidavits 
prepared by Strahan and Paul, to the effect that Bates, although» member 
or partner, was not interested in the proiits of the bank. he “receiving in 
Tiew'thereof an annual salary of £1,000, without having any coutrol over or 
right or power of interference in the management of affairs, which were 

wholly conducted under the authority ot Strahan and Paul, On the 
grounds Mr, Bates asks her Majesty's pardon, : soi 


THE NIGHTINGALE FUND. 

A pubLIc meeting was held on the 29th ult. in Willis’s Rooms, St. 
James's, to give expression to a general feeling, “that the services of Miss 
Nightingale in the hospitals of the East demand the grateful recognition 
of the British people.” ‘The attendance was numerous and brilliant, aud 
long before the hour fixed for commencing business, there was not one seat 
unoccupied. ‘The chair was taken by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, who in his person was the os of Royalty. The 

at Whig nobility was represented by the Marquis of Lansdowne, and the 
fiigh Tory party by Lord Stanley. The Lord Mayor was the spokesman 
for commerce and the corporation of Loudon, and Sir James Clarke for the 
medical profession. The Rev. 8. G. Osborne and Mr. Bracebridge, as 
having been eye-witnesses of the exertions of Miss Nightingale and her 
companions, were entitled to special attention. Sir J. Pakington, Mr. 
Monckton Milnes, Mr. S. Herbert, and the Duke of Argyll, all addressed 
the meeting. 

His Royal Highness said :— 

“ It is well known, that at the commencement of the war the state of our 
hospitals was not such as we could have wished it. This being the case, it be- 
came a most trying and most important duty for the Government of the day to do 
everything in their power to mitigate the sufferings to which their attention had 
been directed. They most properly—if I may venture to say so—and most 
feelingly, took advantage of the services—the gratuitous, the laudable, | may say 
the glorious services, which were placed at their disposal by this young and in- 
teresting lady—a lady who, in the prime of life, and in the most affluent circum- 
stances, offered to go out to the East, and to assist in re-organising those 


$$$ 


departments of the army which certainly at that moment were not in so satis- | 


factory a condition as we could have desired. I happened at the time to be 
myself at Constantinople, and before I returned home I had an opportunity of 


witnessing the exertions made by Miss Nightingale at Scutari. And let me here 
observe, that those exertions were most ably and most efficiently secended by 


those other persons who went out from this country to co-operate with her in the | 


good cause. She has heroically continued to the present moment in bye aa 
formance of the arduous, dangerous, and certainly not very agreeable offices 


which her zeal and benevolence mduced her to undertake. In spite of loss of | 


health for a brief period, and notwithstanding the many difficulties which sur- 


| rounded her, she has never relaxed in her endeavours to accomplish the object 


she had proposed to herself, That object, 1 venture to think, she has most 
attained. All the acceunts which come from the East bear testimony to the 


rn | 


| order and the good system which have been established in our hospitals there, 


not indeed by her alone, but certainly to a great extent by means of her most 
valuable assistance. It now becomes, | think, the duty of the public to show 
her that her services have been and are duly appreciated in this country, and it 
becomes the duty of those who fecl as 1 do in the matter to consider how those 
services can best be acknowledged, and how that honour which is her due can 
be paid her in the manner most grateful and most agreeable to her, and at the 
same time most useful to the pablle. ; I believe I am authorised to state 
that the object we have in view is not to build a new hospital, but to enable Miss 


Nightingale, with the assistance of a council whom she will be requested herself | 


to select, to make use, unfettered, of a sum of money to establish a school for 
nurses, partly, 1 believe, of a higher order, if there he any such who may de- 
sire to come forth—and partly of the ordinary description, who, when trained 
by her, may be sent forth to the various hospitals which shall require their ser- 
vices. That I believe to be the real object end intent with which this subscription 
has been formed. Whether it may be necessary or desirable that certain houses 
should be built for these nurses, as adjuncts, of course, to the training school, 
or how the system shall be carried on, is a matter for future consideration, but 
which, in my opinion, ought to be left to Miss Nightingale herself. That is a 
compliment which the public ought to pay her.” 

At a subsequent part of the proceedings, Sir J. Pakington moved, and 
Sir James Clarke seconded, this resolution :— 

“That it is desirable to perpetuate the memory of Miss Nightingale’s signal 
devotion, and to record the gratitude of the nation by a testimonial of a sub- 
stantial character; and that, as she has expressed her unwillingness to accept 
any tribute designed for her own personal advantage, funds be raised to enable 
her to establish an institution for the training, sustenance, and protection of 
uurses and hospital attendants.” 


Lord Stanley, in proposing the resolution—*“ That to accomplish this 
object on a scale worthy of the nation, and honourable to Miss Nightin- 
ab, all classes be invited to contribute”—said :— 


“The public had heard much of late about ‘ urgent private affairs’ (cheers 
and laughter); and it might well happen that those whom no danger could 
daunt, no difficulty dismay, would turn sick and weary from the tedium of a 
protracted exile; but Miss Nightingale had declared that, while the war lasted 
and the necessity for her services coutinued, and as long as her own health re- 
mained unitupaired, her ‘private affairs’ should not become ‘urgent,’ and she 
would not abandon her self-imposed duty. With good taste and sound 
sense, the public mind had unanimously determined that anything in the way of 
a merely personal honour or a pecuniary recompense would not be worthy 
either of the donors or the recipient ; but Miss Nightingale had, through her 
friends in this country, relieved them of their embarrassment, and pointed out 
a manner in which the hopes and wishes of all a would be most agree- 
ably and most effectively accomplished. What Miss Nightingale said was in 
effect this—‘If you value my services, show your appreciation of them in a 
practical manner, by enabling me to do more than I have heretofore had it in 
my power to achieve.’ That was what they were now endeavouring to effect. 
They were making themselves familiar with the general idea of their enterprise, 
leaving the precise form in which it should be carried out for future considera- 
tion, The object of Miss A mange age mission was in part to substitute a volun- 
tary attendance, prompted by charity and softened by refinement, for the ser- 
vices, sometimes no doubt valuable, but not always satisfactory, of hired nurses ; 
and for that purpose it was proposed to train and educate benevolent ladies of 
whatever rank by means of an institution the general object of which was suffi- 
ciently clear, but the specific form of which was left uncertain, partly as a per- 
sonal tribute to the lady in whose honour it was to be founded, and partly be- 
cause they deferred to her as herself the best authority on the subject ” 


A committee of noblemen and erage was then formed to carry into 
effect the laudable object for which the meeting was convened, when the 
proceedings terminated. 


Surcre or Mr. Larpnex, or THE British Musrum.—On Satur- 
day Mr. Wakley held an inquest at the Grafton Arms, Cornwall Villas, on 
Mr. Leopold James Lardner, assistant librarian to the British Museum, 
aged 39. Deceased, who resided at 9, Cornwall Villas, on Tuesday morn- 
ing left his residence for the Museum, and on his way the horse in his 
brougham knocked down a man, which greatly agitated the deceased, who 
was at all times of a very excitable temperament. On arriving at the Mu- 
seum he refused to pass down a dark passage leading to his office by him- 
self, as he said he was afraid the arches would fall upon him. At length 
he became so excited that it was found necessary that he should be con- 
veyed home, Mr. Baley,surgeon, of Grafton Place, was then called in and 
= for him, and he became better; but it was deemed advisable to 

eep some one with him. However, he on a sudden very peremptorily 
ordered the servant. girl to quit his room, on the second floor, which order 
she unfortunately obeyed. He then flung himself from the window, and 
received such frightful injuries that he expired in a few minutes after he 
was takenup, The jury returned a verdict of insanity. 
———— 
Extensive Fire av Kincstanp.—On Tuesday morning last, a fire, attended 


with a great loss of property, and almost fatal consequences to an entire family, | 


broke out cn the premises of Mr. Thomas Hay, the extensive cabinet-maker, 
Laburnam Terrace, Kinsgland Road. The fire was not subdued until the stock, 
furniture, and house were burned out, although every exertion was made by the 
men; and the adjoining premises !iclongiag to Mr. James Smart, Mr. S. Bland, 
and others, were severely damaged by fire and water. Cause unknown. 
DarapruL Carastropne aT CwMavon.—It appears that Messrs. Carr and 
Morrison have a pit in work at Cwmayon, Aberdare, which is about 250 yards 
deep. The men are conveyed to and from their work by an engine at the too of 
the shaft, which lifts and lets down a large box or tram for this purpose. The 
same shaft and engine are used for bringing up the minerals, horses, ke. On 
Wednesday evening, last week, the man in charge of the engines left his 
about five o'clock, and another engineman, named Solomon Lloyd, took his 
ee it being his tum to work that night. As soon as the tram approaches 
he top from below it touches a bell, which gives the engine driver timely in- 
timation in order to stop the ascent. In this case the unfortunate man in 
charge says the bell did not ring as usual; the engine, however, continued its 
course, and the tram, containing eight men who were leaving work, was in a 
moment hurled against the pulley at the top, and the next moment it was, with 


its living freight, failing with frightful velocity down the shaft they had just 
} ascended. ‘The chain whieh lifted the tram coming in contact with the pull 


had suarped. The scene presented at the bottom of the pit, a few minutes 
afterwards, was of the most harrowing description. The tram had dashed itself 
against the rdge of a deep bink at the bottom of the pit, knocking the frame- 
work into pieces; and in the immediate neighbourhood were the remains ot five 
mutilated bodies. ‘The other three must have fallen into the water, as they have 
not been found. An investigation into the circumstances will take place soon. 


\ 
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PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Tue Late Evictions 1n InELAND.—One of the Galway panos - 
letter from Mrs. M. L. Blake, the owner of the Darttiell estat. \,, 
reference to the recent collisiop arising out of the attempt ot tie 
eject some seven or eight families off the lands. Mrs. }) , 
tenants promised last June to give up possession peaceably. yj, 
she agreed to accept. In October, however, she discovered 
termined to hold the lands by force. Mrs. Blake admits that they 
but she gives the following reasons for wishing to rid her estate ¢: ; 
cular tenants:—* Although, under the reign of terror, I dared not 
Riband conspiracy organised on the estate, the same being, during 1), 
weeks, pretty well made manifest to the public, I may, withou: 
attorney’s letter, state that I have been cognizant of that ¢ uspiracy Hie 
two years and a-half. Two years since our agent received a lett; ri 
that the bullets were ready for him if he did not keep off. 1 y,, 
year and a-half since myself, threatening that 1 was to be assuss 
open day if I did not settle with the tenants; it is perfectly well ki 
the country, among the lower classes, that our faithful servants 4 
assassination. I was informed by a man on the estate that ther 
scription raised among the tenants for £5 to pay a hired assassin ty), 
and the ringleader or captain was named, and various particulars \ 
roborative of the fact. The late outbreak was organised by th; , 
captain, and has been going on since the 2lst inst.,on which day 4 
assembled, armed with spades, pitchforks, and other weapons, ty 
sherift and police; they caught hold of our steward and thresten: 
which was prevented only by the resolution of the sheriff and pol 
him at all hazards; afterwards they forbade the few tenants that 
us from giving a hand to any work about the place on peril of the; 
a shot into one poor man’s house in the night, and scattered his o 
haggart, because he refused to join the combination. Latterly | y 
with the fate of r Miss Hinds.” The three persons 
verdict of “Wilful Murder” has been returned for the rec 
Tallow, have been committed to Waterford gaol. 

Tue Sraixe at Mancuester.—Messrs. R. Birley & Co. and soy, 
the firms whose hands are on strike, have issued a second addyrs 
masters repeat the statement formerly made, that organised ¢! 
a source of continual disturbance to their establishments dur 


prus 


in self-defence, they have been compelled to organise also. Naijyor 
have been given to the men through * Union” interlerence, and 4) 
disregard of the arity or otherwise of the prices demanded with those ; 


similar work in the neighbourhood, so that now the inequality int) + 
1,000 hanks for mule spinning is very great. Mules worked Within oly 
ot Manchester at 1s. au. per 1,000 hanks, sould cost Is. 94d. per Lou0 
chester, The operatives say their wages average ovly 18s per week 
would be considerably increased, even at the reduced ‘prices now ofer | 
were willing to work the mules in the manner proposed by the most).< 
instead of their acceding to this, attempts have been made jy c: 
compel hands who are quite satisfied with their work and waves to g 
leave, in order, if possible, to destroy the application of this systei of 
mules in Manchester altogether. As respects what was urged by t\; 
about the Ashton prices, the manufacturers in Manchester who lave ¢ 
works would be very willing to re-open them at the present As!iou |i 
The operatives are reminded that when the advance of 1858 was « 
Manchester, the self-acting minders and piecers stated that they wou 

to its withdrawal when the state of trade was reversed. We say, fina 
masters), in taking our leave of further public discussion, that w} 
prepared to resume work, we shall be wiiling to receive them, in nc 
ultation, but in the sincere desire for better times for all parties 


INCENDIARISM IN BerksHiRE.—The high price of corn and the cons, 
dearness of food, with the low rate of wages which prevails, are creating o 
faction among the labouring classes, snd this is now being developed in 
incendiarism. It is now about a fortnight since that much agricultura! 
was destroyed by an incendiary in the Vale of Berks, but last week 
act was perpetrated in the eastern part of the county. On Wednesda 
fire broke out in the rickyard on Hinton House Farm, Hurst, about a 
the station on the Great Western Railway. Immediately upon the dis 
being made an alarm was raised, and in a short time hundreds of persons . 
bled at the scene of devastation. There were eight ricks in the yard, bur tho 
two standing in the centre, and the three on the south side, notwithstan 
the liberal supply of water and the strenuous exertions of the two fire bris 
from Reading, were entirely destroyed. The property destroyed consist 
large wheatrick, three oatricks, and a hayrick, of the value of nearly £1 
‘Mr. Hicks is insured in the Royal Farmers and General Fire Otfice. 

ACCIDENT AT THE PLYMOUTH THEATRE.—Malle. Julic, who was so ser 
injured a week ago at the Plymouth Theatre, in consequence of her dress bee i. 
ing ignited while she was dancing on the stage, is ina tair way of recove'y 
although very seriously injured. A Plymouth paper says.—* The case ot tl: 
young lady is a sad one. She was the prop and support of a widowed motler 
and several young children, and, at the time of the accident, we are informe 
had a engagement coming on at the Dublin Theatre, where she was 
Columbine; and she took an engagement here previous to her going to the | 
-— Not only is she a great personal sufferer, but her fauily suilers severely 


THE KING OF SARDINIA. 

Tue visit of the King of Sardinia to the court and capital of Eng 
was an event, in many respects, well calculated to elicit public entlius 
Indeed there are few intelligent persons, who can contemplate wi 
interest, the present position and prospects of our royal Ally, asa 
potentate. People, gifted with historic tastes, and capable of ap; 
the mighty past, caunot fail to sympathise strongly with the living 1 
sentative of the great old House of Savoy; while the lovers of natuual 
freedom, and the advocates of salutary progress, have good reason to feel 
favourably disposed towards the first of the sovereigns of Italy who, 
separating himself from the powers of despotism and intolerance, has dared 
to trust his people with constitutional government, who has bidden ¢ 7 
to the priests of a base superstition, and who, in that Russian war with 
which are bound up the honour of England and the destinies of the world, 
has thrown the weight of his power and influence into the scale of liberty 
against despotism, and of justice against oppression. ; 

The personal appearance of a royal visitor to our shores is a matter, 11 
regard to which a good deal of curiosity is generally experienced. \Vel, 
then, imagine a military-looking asia of decidedly foreign aspect, 
thirty-five years of age, or thereabouts, not tall in stature, but strong 1 
body and erect in carriage, with small, and peculiarly piercing eyes, 
ample forehead, a fair complexion, intelligent features, light hair, «al 
immense moustachios, which owe their length to a singular combinaty 
of moustache and whisker, and which, by the bye, are stated to live 
created quite a sensation among the ladies of Paris; array such a figure 
in the bright blue tunic and the trousers of light gray, with black s 
which constitute the unitorm of a Sardinian general officer, devora': 
broad chest with a cross of the Legion of Honour, and the “Sol lcs 
Medal,” the recent complimentary presents of the Emperor Napoleon: 

‘ou have before your “ mind’s eye,” King Victor Emmanuel, as he apy i 
last week, to the crowds who thronged the streets of our metropous, Wo 4 
him welcome to “ the proud isle of liberty.” 

Long before the Hapsburgs or the Roinanoffs had emerged from obsea- 
rity—before the name of Stuart or Bourbon was heard of, and even De" 
the ancient Counts of Anjou had assumed, from their sprig of flowe!! 
broom, the name of Plantagenet, which afterwards became so grane 
glorious—indeed, while Saxon and Dane were still contending tr sa 
macy in England, and when the feeble heirs of Charlemagne lid hari 
ceased to enact the part of Royal ciphers in france—we find the ance‘ors 
of Victor Emmanuel playing a part in Enropean affairs. ‘The cradle ¢ 
House of Savoy was the hitle domain of Manrienne, a valley of Sa Ms 
extending from the Alps to the river Isére on one side, and from tie Par: is 
tasia to Dauphiné on the other. In the eleventh century, some impor : 
was avquired for this small territory by Count Humbert “ol the id i 
Hand,” who, having rendered an essential service to the Emperor of Ge" 
many, by forwarding the Imperial troops into Italy, was rewarded — 
military jurisdiction over the other parts of Savoy, the Lower V ae a 
the Valley of Aosta in Piedmont. A son of the “ White Handed ee 
marrying the heiress of the Count of Turin, extended his dominions ve te 
River Po, and acquired the passes of the Western Alps ; anid towards” 
close of the fifteenth century, Turin became the capital of their gru' 
increasing territory. 

With the peace of Chateau Cambresis, in 1559, Bh 
history of the House of Savoy. Their Italian possessions, whi! aa 
been ‘alienated, were restored, though not evacuated by the Freneh 
till 1574. Five Dukes of Savoy carry on the succession to Victor Av 
deus LI. This Prince was at first treated as a vassal by Louis XLV. 
too readily acceded to that King’s desire to persecute his Protestant s\\" 
jects in the valleys of Piedmont, the Waldenses. But Louis donanding 
from him the citadel of ‘Turin, Victor declared war against France,“ 


commences the mou Tl! 


that 
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vely maintaned it till France was well pleased to make peace. At 
| noth, the 4 1d Monarch, strack with the energy of the | gave him 
t hond of lus meee, Anne Orleans dauchier of brother, 
Monsieur, by his first wife, Henrietta Maria, dauahter of our birst 
Charles. On the extinction of the male i: 


ie of Charles L, the descend- 
1 Anne Marie d’Orleans were the representa. 
In consequence of this marri ize, the influence of 
for the Duke of Savoy, who obtsined hy treaty Val- 
veral other tricts in Italy 
By the Treaty of Urrecht, he was jranted Sicily with the title of King, 
{ he was crowned at Palermo; Lut he exelianved it in 1718 for the 
id of Sardinia; and trom this settlement dates the origin of the pre- 
nt monarchy of Sardinia. Meanwhile, in 1630, the family had divided 
ita two branches, that of Savoy, which became extinct in’ 1831], in the 
person of Charles Felix, and that of Carignano, to which the reigning 
vereizn belongs. 7 
irinces of the House of Savoy have, it appears, been remarkable 
= hoverning races for appreciating the spirit of the age in which 
y flourished ; and, in 1831, when Charles Albert, Prince ot Car gnano, 
id father of tue present king, succeeded to the throne of Sardinia, he 
took measures to civilise the island, lessening the burdens of the inha- 


$ or Amadeus 21 
s of the Stuarts, 
nee was exerted 


on 


auts, and abolishing, in 1836, the oppressive exactions of their feudal 


stem, and he occupied himself in framing a constitution, and recon 
c..ing Jeuds in his hereditary sta es, 
Carbonari, eager republicans ; 
tism, and with » Papal party ; for the rise of a 
the north of Italy was contrary to the policy hitherto pursued by 
ome, 


Luuis Plilippe, to know if he might count on the support of that 
case he granted his subjeets a constitution ; but the King of the French 


ns abroad 
ntly prepaving, passed over. 
ions, arrived; when Europe was in convulsions ; when, on all bar 
thrones were overturned and dynasties uprooted ; when kines were 
from their exasperated subjects, and subjects from their infuriated kin 
od when the Pope 


|} 
a 


had been driven from Milan, he crossed the ‘I 
national war, 


_ Victor Emmanuel, the eldest son of King Charles Albert, and the sub- 
ject of the portrait on our first page, had been born in the year 1820, edu- 
and united, in 1842,to an Archduchess 
u lls prinee, who then bore the title of Duk» 
of Savoy, resolved to share the fortunes of the campaign, and having 
isustrous act ons 
in the | 
On the | 


exted with some care by the 
of the House of Hapsburg. 


cone his duty as a brave and gallant soldier in the d 
that ensued, he bore himself with a courage worthy of his race, 
iaial battle of Novara, fought on the 24th of March, 1849. 


evening of that day his Royal father, saddened by defeat, but calm in ad- 


versity, returned to the Bellini Palace; and a rumour spread, that, in 
order to allay the irritation of the Piedmontese, who did not make cue | 
‘Jlowance for the difficulties of his position, he was about to abdicate. 
Victor Emmanvel, and his brother, the Duke of Geno, with the Minister 


Cidorna, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Lientenant-Generals and 


ao 0 ! 
ommanders of Divisions, were summoned to the Royal presence. When 
led, 


King Charles Albert entered the room in which the council had ussemk 


the emotion of those present showed th 
t 


iat they were aware of his inten- 


inen,— Fortune has betrayed your courage and my hopes : 
dissolved ; it would be impossible to prolong the ‘struggle. 

complished, and I think T shall render an imports 
country by giving a last proof of devotedness in abdics 
iy sen, Victor Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy. He will obtain from Austria 
vonditions of peace which she would refuse if treating with me.” ‘'he 
wher actors in this scene burst into tears, but the King himeel 
unmoved ; and all the arguments of his son to shake his resolut 
vain. The King then embraced all who were present, thanke 
the services they had rendered hiin, and said— [ 
King. Be faith{ul aud devoted to my 


int service to my 


ion proved 


am no longer your 
son, as you have been to me,” He 


hen withdrew to write to the queen, snd having charged the Duke of 
Savoy to deliver the letter of adieu with his own hand, betook himself to | 


yountary exile, and died seon alter in Portugal 

_ Meanwhile, as Gallenga tells us, in his “ History of Piedmont,” when 
Victor Emmanuel IL, re-entered Turin on the 26ih of Mareh, at night 
two days after the battle of Novara, but little was known about his cha- 


r.cter, and that little hy no means to his advantage. He had proved him. | 


elf a daring, dashing soldier, aud a keen sportsman, but, for the rest, his 
ianners were described as harsh and haughty. He was the son and lius- 
Jund of Austrian princesses, and the pupil of Jesuits. When he joined 
his father in pledging his Royal faith to the Constitution on the Ist of 
tebruary, 1549, his huskiness of voice and sourness of mien had been the 
theme of ungenerous cuinmen‘s. he democratic Ministry had resigned 
on the first tidings of the fatal issue of the war, and a new Cabinet liad 
been formed under General de Launay, cone of the well-known re-nctionary 
counsellors of CharlesAlbert. The appointment had caused the greatest un- 
easiness, Vor days and months, Piedmovt was kept in a state of breathless 
uspense, 

On March 28, the new King received the deputation from the Chamber 
0! Deputies of ‘Turin, charged to inform him that the representatives of 
‘se nation continued to promise him all the means they could dispose of 
'o carry on the great work begun by his father. King Victor Emmanuel 
‘waked the deputation for their grateful memory of his father; he 
thea gave several details on the late disastrous campaign, and men- 
tioned several corps of the army which had fought bravely. He said 
his father, Charles Albert, had determined to abdicate in conserquence of 
Lo heavy conditions imposed by the enemy, being such as broke his heart. 
the King added, “I have alveady obtained a considerable mitigation of 
‘ie conditions, and I shall do my be-t that these conditions may be re- 
duced.” ‘The King then spoke still more of the war; he willingly ac- 
vepted the generous offer of the naiiun to continue the war of independence, 
{u this question, he said, he wou d not quit the footsteps of huhevearct 
father ; the nation might be assured that he had nothing more at h 
‘he honour of the country. It was with difficulty that Victor Emmanuel 
could compose the agitations of the kingdom. At Genoa, the Republican 
iesty rose in revolt. The Chambers, too, refused to ratily the best treaty 
waich the King could make with Austria, and were dissolved. 

‘The Ning of Sardinia, however, was not a man to be fooled by dreams, 
ov daunted by difficulties. His character was too true, honest, and cour. 
‘geous; and, though he was not learned in books (for, as a contemporary 
veinarks, the priests Jove uot learning), he possessed considerable know- 
\ ze of men, and, what was of not less consequence, a keen perception of 
‘he cireumstances in which ke was placed. When Austria offered to in- 
sure to him Parma, if he would give up the Constitution he had sworn to 
Maintain, Vieto 
hut when the inhabitants of Genoa rese in ins 
gurison, and proclaimed a Provisional Government, he soon taught them 
that he was prepared to maintain his rights as’ a constitutional sovercign, 


He acted on the oecasion with characteristic vigour and decision ; and 
General Della Marmora, raising a formidable force, laid nege to Genoa, 


aul speedily compelled submis: 
however, till the opening of 1850, that the Sardinian Parliament ratified 
the peace with Austria, which was then essential to the intertial order of 
the country, and which has since enabled King and people to walk steadily 
forward hand in hand, toward national improvement and civil progress, * 

Soon after Victor Emmanuel was seated on the throne of Sardima, began 
his strugzle with the Papal See. He joined with his people in disregard- 
ing the mons'rous pretensions of the Pope, who had souglit to encroach 
onthe national independence of his kingdom in temporal matters, and, 
though adhering to the faith of his ancestors, he determined te commence 
such a policy as would ultimately separate the Sardinian States, in Spiritual 
Matters, from Rome. In conjunction with his Parliament, he dealt with 


x 


‘ 
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the noxious institutions in the Church in the way which they jointly be- | On their return to the harbour after inspecting the fleet, his Majesty was 
heved lor the general welfare of his people; and he has pursued conducted to the much-hunoured old Vict vy, vad shown the spot where 
his resolution with a courage that is proof against the thunders ofthe Vatican. | Nelson fell. ; 

As time passed on, the King of Sardinia, in spite of his connection with The attention of the King was next directed to some experiments made 
the perfidious House of Hapsburg, signed, on the 26th January, 1855, a of the dockyard with Clarkson's new cork infeboat, which was launched 
mi/itary convention with France and England ; and,soon after,despatched bodily off the dockyard jetty with a full erew, but righted at once. On 
to the Crimea, under General Della Marmora, that noble army, which, | landing in the dockyard, his Majesty proceeded first to view the celebrated 
under the white eross of Savoy, fought so successfully, so gallantly, and so block machinery in the wood-mills, and then went on board a 91-gun 
well on the banks of the Tehernaya. ship hitherto called the Repudse, but which is henceforth to bear the name 

But if the public career of Vietor Emmanuei has been thus far honourable | of Victor Emmanvel. The King had completed his inspection of the ship, 
to himself and advantageous to his country, his domestic life has been | and was about quitting her, when Prince Albert announced to him the 
clouded by great sorrows. He was a most affectionate husband, a devoted | change contemplated, and he seemed highly gratified by the compliment. 
son, and a fond brother, Within a very few months he laid his mother, | His Majesty also visited the Marlborough, 151, and appeared much 
his wife, and his brother in the grave; and while he was still mourning | struck by the sweep of her main deck, which was cleared of the suite on 
the loss of relatives so near and dear, a fever, caused by his riding through | one side in order that he might see its extent. F 
astream up to the neck while hunting, brought him to the very verge of | This concluded the Royal ay Se | of the dockyard, and the illustrious 
the tomb. party proceeded to Sir Thomas Cochrane’s house, where luncheon had been 

When the King was in this dangerous situation, it is snid that the great prepared for them. Alter the déjeier, and the usual presentation of an 
difeulty of his medical advisers and those about him was to make him | address, the Kinz, the Prince, and the Duke of Cambridge, returned by 
aware of his own i:nportance, and to impress him with a conviction of special train to Windsor Castle. 


He had to coutend with the res less 
with an Austrian party, the aliies of despo- 
power ul and liberal state | 


Under these circumstances, he applied, in the first year of his reizn, to 
monarch 
lied that “ he was sufliciently plazued and worried with his own charter 
me, without taking upon hiiself the championship of similar insti- 
” and twenty years, during which great changes were 
However, when 1548, the year ot revolu- 


ts. 


1 assumed the office of regenerating Italy, Charles 
vert racsed the banner of Piedmont; and six days after the Austrians 
icino and proclaimed a 


tion; but the King, advancing with calmness and dignity, said—* Gentle. 
our army is 


My task is 


ating in favour of 


¥ appeared , 


d them for | 


eart than | 


t kmmanuel preferred -his honour to the tempting bait; | 
urrection, expelled the Royal | 


ion to the Royal authority. It was not, | 


how valuable his life was, not only to Sardinia and Italy, but to European 
civilisation in general. He was spared, however, to the prayers of his 
subjects with whom he is most popular, and who emphatically charac. 
terise him es “the honest man ;” and, indeed, the lovers of order and 
freedom have much cause to rejoice in the restoration to health of a prinee 
whose truth, boldness, and energy have vanquished the grave difficulties 
and serious dangers under which his regal career opened, whose good faith 
has won bim the love and esteem of his own people, and whose rectitude, 
discernment, and sagacity in pursuing a course of policy, equally removed 
from the Scylla of despotism and the Charybdis of revolution, have not 
only given order and tranquillity to Sardinia, but inspired even reasoning 
politicians with the hope of seeing modern Italy restored, under the auspices 
of the ancient House of Savoy, to liberty, prosperity, and importance, 


VISIT OF THE KING OF SARDINIA. 

Tne King of Sardinia arrrived at Dover in the Vivid steamer, on the 
morning of Friday, the 30th ult., and was there received, amidst a royal 
salute by the naval and mi.itary authorities of the port, the Sardinian 
Minister, General Grey, and several members of the Queen’s household 
sent down to welcome lim, When the train which conveyed his Majesty 
reached the Bricklayers’ Arms station, Prince Albert was in attendance, 
and no soouer had it stopped than the Prince advanced to the Royal car- 

| ringe, and greeted the King with hearty welcome. His Royal Highness 
then introduced his Majesty to the Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs of Lon- 
don an Middlesex. His Majesty in return introduced Count Cavour, and 
the other leading members of his numerous suite. 

In those grand streets that from this point formed the route of the Royal 
procession, flags were abundant and waving handkerchiefs innumerable. 
| Sach few distinguished 
| ba!conies and windows along the line. There was not wanting a fair re- 

presentation of the beauty of England. Indeed, as on all occasions of public 
show, the spectators themselves forined a brilliant portion of the spectacle. 
In Pall Mall, the Army and Navy Club, and the Guards’ Club, were con- 
spicuous for their display of banuers, and not the less so from their wel- 
coming a fellow-soldier. 
| The reception of the King by the people of the metropolis was indeed 
of the most hearty kind. As he was seated in an open carriage, Prince 
Albert by his side, he was well seen, and could not miss the tribute of 
cheers and waving of handkerchiefs freely rendered to him. His progress 
up Parliament Street was a veritable triumph, He receive almost as 
cordial # reception as the Vmperor of the French himself, but there was 
no Enipress to grace the show with her beauty, or to win the hearts of 
| the spectators with bright smiles and captivating salutations, 
| When the King arrived at the Great Western Railway station, the Right 
Hon. 8. H, Walpole, Chairman of the Directors, the Deputy-chairman, 
; and a crowd of ladies, stood ready to do him honour. 

A considerable number of persons, principally ladies, assembled at the 
Windsor station for the purpose of welcoming his Majesty. A portion of 
the platform was carpeted, and around this portion was placed a slight 
iron railug, draped with crimson cloth, outside of which the spectators 
were placed. In front of the station six of the royal carriages were sta- 
| tioned. Beyond these was a guard of honour of the 22nd Foot. The 

road from the railway station to the Castle gates was lined by a detach- 
ment of infantry, and the area inside the gates was occupied by a guard of 
| honour of Grenadier Guards. 

The train which conveyed his Majesty and suite reached the station 
precisely at two o'clock. On alighting from the state carriage his Majesty 
was received by the municipal authorities, Politely acknowledging the 
cheers with which he was received, his Majesty proceeded through the 

| reception room, and entered the first of the roval carriages, which drove 

| off at a brisk pace, followed by the other carriages, containing the royal 
suite. During this time the bells were ringing merrily, and the greeting 
given to his Majesty by the crowd assembled aloug the route, was of the 
most gratifying description. 


j R®CEPT ON AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 

The King of Sardinia arrived at the Castle at a quarter past two o’cloek 
in the afternoon. Her Majesty received her illusirious guest, on alighting 
| from his carriage, at the grand entrance. The Queen was accompanied 
| by the Prince of Wales, the Princess Royal, Prince Alfred, and the 
| Princess Alice, and was attended by the Duchess of Sutherland and the 

Ladies in Waiting, the Officers of State of her household, and the Gen- 
| tlemen in Waiting. The Duke of Cambridge, Viscount Palmerston, and 
| the Karl of Clarendon, were also at the grand entrance. All the Gentle- 
| men in Waiting appeared in official costume 
| The King was attended by the Marquis d’Azeglio, his representative at 


| the English Court, le Comte de Cavour, le Duc Pasqua, le Chevalier 


| Nigra, le Comte Morozzo de la Rocea, le Chevalier Maxime d’Azeglio, le 
| Chevalier Luserna d’Angrogna, le Chevalier Carderina, le Chevalier Cigala, 
| le Comte de Persan, le Chevalier Riberi, le Comte de Barone, le Comte 
de Robilant, and also by Lord Byron and Colonel the Hon. A. N. Hood, 
Lord and Groom in Waiting to the Queen, deputed to attend his Majesty 
during his stay in this country. 

| Within the quadrangle of the Castle, a Guard of Honour was on duty 
| of the Grenadier Guards, and the band, on the entrance of the King into 

the quadrangle, commenced playing the Sardinian National air. 

| In the afternoon, the King, with the aaa and Prince Albert, and the 


, Duke of Cambridge, visited her Royal Higimess the Duchess of Kent at 
| her residence, Frogmore. 

The King of Sardinia is said to be mainly actuated, in his visit to Eng- 
| land, by a desire to make himself acquainted with something of the vast 
, naval and military resources of those Powers with whom he has entered 
' into alliance, and on Saturday he visited Woolwich, in company with her 
Majesty, aud devoted the day to the inspection of the arsenal. 

The King attended divine service on Sunday, at the Royal Sardinian 
, Chapel, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, accompanied by a numerous suite. His 
| Majesty arrived precisely at eleven o'clock, and was received at the 

entranee of the chapel’ by Cardinal Wiseman and the chaplains of the 
| embassy. 


THE VISIT TO PORTSMOUTH. 
| On Monday his Majesty, secompanied by his Royal Highness Prince 
| Albert and his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, paid a visit to 


; Portsmouth Dockyard and the fleet at Spithead. They ‘reached the Cla. | 


| rence Victualling-yard at 11 o’clock, and there paused fora short time in 
| order to inspect the Marine battalion, just landed from the Jura, which 
| came into harbour with them from the Crimea a few days ago. The men 
had made no change in their dress, and were just as they had been put on 
‘ board the transport—their beards tuittidiched their uniforms, threadbare, 

and their water-bottles slung round their shoulders, as if they had come 


: fresh from the trenches. The Royal party, in passing up and down the | the same acclatations. ‘The finest weather favoured this 
ifested 


ranks of these war-worn fellows, man a lively interest in them, 


ersons as were in town presented themselves at | 


VISIT TO THE CITY. 

On Tuesday, the King of Sardinia, accompanied by Prince Albert, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and the members of his suite, paid his promised visit 
to the City. The weather was most unpropitious, but, notwithstanding, a 
large concourse of respectable persons lined the path on each side of the 
entire route. ‘The morning was cold and damp, a thick fog rhage a the 


city, a drizzling rain falling at the time—a striking contrast to the clear 
atmosphere and brilliant skies of sunny Italy. 
Shortly after eleven, his Majesty arrived in town from Windsor ; and as 


| the Roya: party drove from the railway station to Buckingham Palace, they 


were greeted with enthusiastic cheers from the assembled multitude. 

The King wore the uniform of a Sardinian general officer—a bright blue 
tunic, and trousers of light gray, with black stripe. On his breast shone 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the “ Soldier's Medal,” which the 
Emperor Napaleon lately presented to him with so handsome a compliment, 

The royal cortége left Buckingham Palace shortly after twelve, and 
reached the Guildhall as near one as possible. The route of the procession 

which comprised six of her Majesty’s state carriages) was along Chari 
ross, Strand, Fleet Street, Ludyate Hill, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Cheap- 
side, Poultry, past the Mansion Llouse, Princes Street, Gresham Sireet, to 
the Guildhall. ‘he road was partly lined by the household troops, two 
squadrons of the Royal Horse duards taking part in the procession. 

The Guildhall was magnificently prepared for the occasion. As soon as 
it was rumoured that his Majesty was at hand, the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed amongst the distinguished personages present; and shortly after, the 
Royal guest, accompanied by his suite, and the Sardinian Minister, entered 
the hall amid enthusiastic cheering, and, preceded by the Lord Mayor and 


| the usual civic functionaries, was conducted to the throne, situated at the 


end of the hall. 

‘The names of the principal guests were announced as they entered the 
hall by the city toast-master. Lord Palmerston, Lord Panmure, the French 
Ambassador, the Turkish Minister, the American Minister, the Swedish 
Minis‘er, Sir Charles Napier, and the Duke of Cambridge, were most 
warmly received, 

The briiliant suite of the Royal personage having taken up their position 
round the dais, the Lord Mayor advanced, and having presented the Re- 
corer, the learned gentleman, in a distinct voice, read an address on behalf 
of the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the ae of London. 

The King of Sardinia read his reply in Italian, of which the following 
is a translation :— 

“My Lord Mayor,—I offer my heartfelt thanks to you, to the Aldermen, and 
to the Commons of the City of London, for the cordial ‘congratulations which you 

resi _ to me on the occasion of my visit to her Majesty the Queen, and to the 
ritish nation, 

“The reception that I met with in this ancient land of constitutional liberty, 
of which your address isa confirmation, is to mea proof of the sympathy in- 
spired by the policy I have hitherto pursued, a policy in which it is my intention 
constantly to pe severe. 

“The close alliance existing between the two most powerful nations of the 


earth, is honourable alike to the wisdom of the Sovereigns who govern them, and 
to the character vf their people. They have understood how preferable is a 
mutually advantageous friendship to ancient and ill-defined rivalry, 

“This alliance is a new fact in history, and is the triumph of civilisation. 
Notwithstanding the misfortunes whieh have weighed upon my kingdom, | have 
entered into this alliance, because the House of Savoy ever deemed it to be its 
duty to draw the sword when the combat was for justice and for independence. 

“Tf the forces which | bring te the Allies are those of a state not vast, I brin 
with them, nevertheless, the influence of a loyalty never doubted, and sup; 


by the valour of an army always faithful to the banners of its Kings. 

“We cannot lay down our arms until an honourable, and therefore durable 
peace, has been secured. This we shall accomplish by seeking unanimously the 
triumph of true right, and the just desires of each nation. 

“I thank you for the good wishes you this day express for my future happi- 
ness, and for that of my kingdom. 

“While you thus express yourselves with respect to the future, it gives me 
pleasure to speak of the present, and to congratulate you on the high position 
attained by Great Britain. This is to be attributed to the free and noble cha- 
racter of the nation, and also to the virtues of your Queen.” | i a 

The King, accompanied by a large number of distinguished visitors, 
then repaired to the Council Chamber, where a partook of an ant 
banquet, the Lord Mayor presiding. Long rows of tables, amply supplied, 
were laid out in the Crypt, for the accommodation of the general visitors, 
for whom, of course, it was impossible to find accommodation in the Coun- 
cil Chamber, i 

His Majesty returned in the same state from the City, but after 
through the Strand, proceeded —— Duncannon Street, = the Na- 
tional Gallery, Regent Street, Piccadilly, to the mansion of Lord Palmer- 
ston, and after a brief interview with the Noble Premier, his Majesty 
returned to Windsor. 


GRAND REVIEW IN THE CHAMP DE MARS, PARIS. 

While the King of Sardinia was a guest at the Court of the Tuileries, 
a grand review, in honour of his visit, was held on Tuesday, the 27th ult., 
at the Champ de Mars. The troops consisted of four divisions of infantry, 
forming thirty-six battalions ; two battalions of the Municipal Guard, five 
of the Imperial Guard, and one of Firemen, The cavalry was composed of 
two divisions, forming four brigades, two of light and two of bonty corey, 
the Guides, and Cuirassiers of the Guard, three squadrons of the Munici 
Guard, and a squadron of Gendarmerie. Eight batteries of Artillery, two 
of which, of the Imperial Guard, occupied the extremity of the | elo- 

am, leaving the entrance of the Champ de Mars free on the side of the 

ridge of Jena, The troops were drawn up in eight lines, four of infantry 
and four of cavalry, and the artillery took its station at the head of the 
bridge of Jena, facin the Ecole Militaire, About noon, the Emperor 
mounted his horse and rode through the garden of the Tuileries, where an 
immense crowd awaited his penta, His Majesty was dressed in the uni- 
form of a Lieutenant-General. On his left rode the King of who 
who wore the uniform of a Picdmontese Lieutenant-General and the d 
Cordon of the Annonciado, and on his left Prince pi peut also dressed as 
a Lieutenant-General, A brilliant and numerous staff, com of French 
and foreign superior o‘licers, accompanied their Majesties, who were escort- 
ed by a squadron of Cent-Gardes. The Empress followed shortly after- 
wards in an open carriage, with the Princess of Essling, and her ladies of 
honour and officers of her houseliold in two other carriages, and a squadron 
of cuirassiers closed the cortége. ‘Their Majesties were saluted everywhere 
on their passage with the warmestacclamations, Shortly after one o’elock 
they reached the Champ de Mars, and were received at the entrance by 
Marshal Magnan. The review immediately commenced, and the Em 


who had joined the two sovereigns, passed in her caléche before the lines 
and remained near them even when the troops filed by, although a place 
| had been prepared for her Majesty on the balcony of the Military School. 
| Dnring the defile the troops cried as they “Vive I’Empereur !” 
| “Vive PImperatrice!” “Vive Victor Emmanuel!” “ Vive la Sardaigne (ig 

The Imperial cortége returned to the Tuileries, greeted on their way by 
oe military 


| display, with which the King of Sardinia appeared highly delighted. 
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ee Sees 
MILLERS AND FLOUR. 

Iv we remember rightly, there is a domestic drama, known to the 
British stage as “The Miller and his Men.” A_ kind of farce- 
tragedy has been played iu the neighbourhood of Lincoln Jately, which 
might bear the same name, the dramatis persone being a fraudulent 
miller and his assistants, and the curtain closing on a fal/eau of 
purishmeut by finc. ‘Ihe magistrates having done their duty, it re- 
mains for juurnalists to do theirs, Never did we take up the 
flegellom with a profounder sense of the necessity of its application ! 
The name of the miller (mark it carefully) is East. This East 
has a sou, another East, who is liable to be “‘ unwell ’’—though one 
would think he was not such a fool as to run any risk by eating his 
own bread, Tlowever that may be, East junior and senior, between 


them, have a way of “ bringing grist to the mill,” which is so | 


brutally infamous, that language can hardly describe it or law punish 
it. This way of theirs was revealed to the public, in all its mean 
in'qui'y, at Lincoln, and we begin by narrating the details. 

Mason—police superintendent—goes to East's mill with a search- 
warrant. He finds there “two bags and part of a bag” of white 
powder ; he likewise finds thirty-five bags of rice: he further finds 
“three empty sacks,” which had contained more white powder. 
More than that, he finds ‘four or five stone of alum” and fresh 
rice bags. He had now inspected the whole mill, in one or another 
part of which these articles were discovered. 

Now for the explanation of the “junior” miller. Like a wise 
man, Mason goes to the East, who tells him “he used the white 
powder for some starch works at Nottingham,” and who is “ sur- 
prised” to hear of the alum. 
The case comes before the magistrates; the magistrates decide 
“that the powder found on the premises was there for the purpoze 
of being in'xed with tlour for domestic use; that they condemred 
that flour, which was proved to contain it; that they ordered the 
alum and the rice to be given up to Mr, East; and that informa- 
tions be taken against Mr. East—first, for having in his mill the 
terra alba and flovr mixed with it; and, secondly, for supplying 
Curtis with flour with which terra a/éawas mixed.” This Curtis, we 


may remark, was the “Jate manager” of the mill, “ once discovered ” | 


(East's own confession) to have been found by him using alum. 
“Mr. East was then introduced,” say the country papers, and 
pleaded quilty to both charges. 
denied the truth of them before, but how could he deny now ? 
Having first lied from terror, he confessed when confession was no vir- 


tne, and stood convicted of the fraudulence of a rogue and the false- | 


hood of a liar—a rogue without pluck, and a liar without ingenuity. 

But there are abysses cf meanness in some men’s souls not easy 
to fathom, 
the part of East by one Twerp. If the working-men of this dis- 
eraced kingdom are to bear insults like this, who can wonder at 
cisafli ction ? 

‘Tween first said that East “had declared to him that he was 
a iguorant of the fact of the white earth being mixed with 

omestic flour.” After pleading “ guilty ’~-after acknowledging 
fraud and falschood—this assertion was a bit of vulgar impudence, vo 
be treated with contempt. But mark what TweEp next said:— 
“Mr. East was the victim of his men.” 

Where is the proof of this? How did Twrjep know this? Did 
the magistrates believe so—-say so? We incl ne to think that the 
men have grounds for an action. So cowardly a lie was never told 
in our remembrance. Who will b lieve that the men cou/d commit 
this without Easr’s knowledge and directions? Why, how could 
they get the stuff? Who paid for it? Incredible as is the baseness 
of adulterating ‘ood, it is almost matched by the stupidity of such 
an inve:tion, and the meanness of it exceeds belief. ‘The condition 
of our poor labouring people is bad enough, God knows ; but it must 
be a devilish spirit th at would slander them for the sake of softening 
its own proved guilt. We pity the poor fellows heartily ; for if a 
proprietor wishes to adlulterate, how can a working-man_ resist or 
hinder him ? 

The magistrates evideutly thought unadulierated truth was not to 
be expected from a seller of adulterated flour. ‘They tacitly stigma- 


tised the malignant snob as a calumniator, and imposed a fine of | 


“£10 in each case, and £2 83. 2d. costs,” besides condemning the 
flour, the value of which (we observe with satisfaction) was some £200. 

“Yor months,” says the “Stamford Mercury,” speaking of Lin- 
coln, “stomach complaints have tortured the people, and puzzled the 
medical men.” 
able to the human interior. When 

“The spirit ot murder works in the very means of life” (TrENNYsoN), 

a people cannot be healthy. But if such be the physical state of a 
communi y, What is the moral one? Deliberately to pollute bread 
for gain, is, probably, as gross a ciime as can be committed against 
Almighty God and ihe human society which Le has here estab- 
lished. We wonder what are East's feelings when he listens to 
certain portions of the Lord's Prayer ? 

‘The most awful consideration is, that this crime may be more 
general than we suppose. Is Hast likely to be alone? If one man 


does it, do not many? We hope not; but it is high time that the | 


English people should insist on rigid inquiry and sharp punishment. 
How petty a punishment is a fine-—a fine covered by the profit of 
the fraud at more lucky past times ! 

But see what the country suffers from such offences to far distant 
days. Let us suppose en Kasy to go on undetected for years; he 
makes money—he becomes rich—and riches are all but everything. 
He buys out an old landed family in time, and sends his son to col- 


lege, to be made what is called “Sa gentleman.” Riches grow ; the | 


son marries into a family which has played the same game with 
“ chicory nibs,”* or “ red precipitate ;” the dauzhter scuffles in a St. 
James’s mob to be “ presented ;” the grandson becomes a baronet ; 
the generation after that (for, of course, they have dabbled in po- 
litics) bloom out in the peerage! And so the whole British Cousti- 
tution gets “adulterated,” like the bag of flour from which all this 
prosperity began. For what is a fellow who adulterates flour but a 
Jump of human clum or ferra alia in the population 2 What sort 
of blood will he transmit, muddened by plaster of Paris ? 

Heavy }-unishments, swinging iuflictions—~these are what we re- 
quire. We have transported Pavt and Co.; let us see how ive ean 
get rid uf a pettier brood of villains. : 


 — 


Mason, we suppose, was incredulous. | 


We have already scen that he had , 


Just listen to the “ explanation” presently offered on | 


No wonder: alum and ¢erra alba are not favour. | 
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SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


| Tur Roman Catnorics or Lonpon and the central districts are beginning 
to take up the movement, already so widely spread, on behalf of reformatory 
schoo s, and Lord E. Howard and the Rev. Dr. Manning have taken a large house 
in Hammersmith for the reception of twenty-four inmates. 

A Maparp Letrxe of the 26th ult., says tha lish Government is pur- 
chasing a great number of mules in the provinces nearest the sea for the army 
in the Crimea. 
| CARDINAL Wiseman is advertised to give a public |: cture at the Hanover 

Square Rooms, on Monday next, on the “ Perceptions of Natural Beauties by 
| the Ancients and Moderns.” 

Mrs. Gaskett, the author of “M:ry Barton,” has undertaken to write the 
“ Life of Charlotte Bronte,” (author of “Jane Eyre," at the earnest request, it is 
said, of both father and husband, who have placed all materials at her disposal. 

A porreart MopEL of the King of Sardinia, in the uniform of a Sardinian 


ux Works. 
Tue SULTAN has ordered medals in gold and silver to be struck off in honour 


who have taken part in the siege. 
| CyoneRa has made its appearance at the hespital of Scutari with considerable 
| virulence. 

A Daama, entitled “Jane Eyre,” and founded upon the celebrated novel of 
that nome, was performed last week with great success at the Theatre du Vaude- 
ville, Brussels, the scene of the last romance written by the Ixmented authoress. 

Ginson, the sculptor, is at present in Rome, engaged in modelling one of the 
bas reliefs for the base of the Queen’s statue, in the group to be placed in the 
| Houses of Parliament, representing the Queen enthroned between Justice and 
| Clemency. 

Tne Exrenor or THe Feenci has subscribed £50 to the fund for the 
| erection of a monument to the Marquis of Londonderry. 
Tuz Estate of the late Mr, Maurice O'Connell, M.P., was sold last week in 
| the Encumbered Estates Court. 
Tur EMrenor ALEXANDER has addressed a letter to Prince Gortschakoff, ex- 
| oes his “sincere gratitude” for the “signal services rendered to R 
Y 


Lussia 

y the manner in which the Prince has retreated before the enemy, step by step, 
| and adopted those wise views which ought to be the guide of an expericnced 
leader.” 

A REspecraBLe FARMER, named Nolan, a tenant on the estate of the Earl of 
Besborough, near Garryhill, County of Carlow, has cntered upon the 114th year 
of his age, and appears smart and intelligent, and free from the usual intirmities 
of old age. 

CARDINAL WiseMAN delivered the inaugural lecture to the St. James’s 
Young Men's Society, Winchester Row, on Monday last, in which he severely 


criticised Lord J. Russell’s recent lecture in Exeter Hall. 


Tur Rignt Hon. R. V. Surrit has conferred an Indian cadetship upon Mr. 
William Edward West (aged 17, and son of the late Dr. West of Dublin \, who 
| obtained the first place at the last October eutrance exumination in Trinity 
| College. 

Lorp axp Lapy Lynpuvnst were received by the Emperor and Empress of 
the French last week, and the honour is enlaneed by the fact being conspicu- 
ously announced in a separate paragraph in the leading columns of the 
“ Moniteur.” 

Tux “ScorsMaN” says that the friends of the poet Robert Nicoll, are making 
considerable progress in getting up a monument to his menory. 

Sr. PeTERSBURG LETTERS of the 26th of November, state that the Neva was 
full of ice, and that aheavy fall of snow had occurred; while at Riga, passengers 
could walk across the frozen river. 

A SERVICE commemorative of the Polish insurrection of 1830, was celebrated 
‘on the 29th ult., in the Church of the Assumption, in presence of nearly all tke 
Polish emigrants now in Paris, and a meeting was afterwards held at the Hotel 
Lambert, at which the venerable Prince Czartoryski delivered an appropriate 
| address. 

An ULTRAMONTANE JouRNAL, to resemble the “ Univers” of Paris, is about 
to appear at Vicnna. 

Tnx Duxs or Newcastie has arrived in Paris from the Crimca and Cir- 
cassia, and is daily expected in London. 

Tne Royat Acapemy or Sctences of Stockholm has elected as foreign 
members M. Leverrier, Director of the Observatory of Paris; and Sir R, Mur- 
chison, President of the Geological Society of London. 
| A Lxrren From Tunw, in the “ Daily News,” states that the Piedmontese 
| Police, in reply to inquiries from London, have stated that Colonel Turr is an 
Austrian spy. 

Tux Vicroxta Rirurs, the volunteer corps for the county of Middlesex, will 

! muster for drill every Wednesday evening, during the winter months, at Allen's 
| Riding School, Bryanstone Squire. 
‘Tre Turkisn army or THY Dancer will, we learn, be increased next spring 
} to about 84,000 men, and march to the Prath, in order to carry the war into 
| Bessarabia, and two divisions of Frouch and English troops will proceed to Varna 
from the Crimen to support the operation. 

Tur 190TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE Scorttsu HosrrraL was commemorated 
on Monday rapa the London ‘Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, by « public din- 
ner, at which the Lord Mayor presided. 

TUE EXTRAORDINARY METKOR which was obscrved in the vicinity of the 
| pats po on Friday night weck, was seen at a distance of upwards of 100 miles 
from London. 

THE JOURNEYMEN SAILMAKERS of Bristol have, in consequence of the exor- 
bitant price of provisions, applied to their employers for an adyance of wages to 
the amount of 6d. per 100 yards, and had their request complied with. 

Tue New Avsraian Concorpar will set aside no less than 21,000 Aulic 
decrees, which have been issued at various times to complete or explain the ap- 
plication of the civil code in matters relating to the elmreh. 


A Hamecec Jovrna propounds the extraordinary piece of news, that the 
Russian fleet bas been found to have remained too long inactive, and that a 
; portion af it, at least, will be sent on service. 
| Ma. W. Wintrams, M.P. for Lambeth, met a numerons body of his constituents 

on Monday evening, at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, for the purpose of ex- 
| plaining his political conduct during tlic last session. 

Gexrrat Baron Orponneav, General Officer of the Legion of Honour and 
| Commander of the Order of St. Louis, has just died at the Chateau d’Antouillet 
! (Seine-et-Oise), at the age of 85. 

A Memorrat, on behalf of John Frost, the exile, who is now more than 70 
| years of bie being signed in Keighley, praying her Majesty to allow him to 
| return to his native country. 


ances of the medical department of our army in the Crimea on the meeting of 
J arliament. 


Str Corin CAwpBELL has written a letter, expressive of his sense of the 
kindness manifested towards him by the people of Glasgow, but stating, that as 
he was to leave for the Crimea in a few days, he could not promise to visit Scot- 
land previous to his devarture. 


Mus. 8. C. Hann, Hon, Secretary to the “ Nightingale Fund,” says, in a Ictter 
which appears in a daily contemporary, “ No offerings, indeed, could be so grati- 
fying to the friends of Miss Nightingale as those of the relatives of soldiers 
whose sick bed she has tended, whose wounds she has healed, or whose deaths 
she has made tranquil and hopeful.” 

Tue “ YounG Mxn’s Crnisttan Association” which was the first to wel- 
come the King of Sardinia to Engiand, and to read to him a lecture on bis reli- 
gious and peliticnl dutics, has been facetionsly compared by the ‘Times’ to an 
Americon Association styled * ‘lhe Young Women’s Anti-Young-Men-Waiting-at- 
the-Chureh-doors-with-ulterior-o bjects Sociery.”” 

In anprttow to the néual prizes, to be distributed in connection with the 
Liverpool Art Union, will be eighty valualilc’ prints, said to be worth a guinea 
each, and which, being a gift to the society, take nothing from its funds. 

Tiere ARK 254 beetroot sugar manufactorics in. France, and above fifteen 
millions of kiogrammes af sugar have been made during. the present season. 
against nine piillions up to the sume period last year. 

- Nu merous BATTALIONS of the Spauish army are said to be arming with the 
Mine rifle. 

Tité WorkixG of the mineral wealth of the mountains, of liersa Nevada is 
about to. commence ona grand scale, an English engineer sent by a company of 
London, Paris, and Madrid, being of opinion that the working presents. no 
great difficulty, : ke 

Tie QU:EN OF Spatn has just authorised the pay 
the solficrs of the Oporte Lezion, fornicd in 1830, and known at first by the 
nanie of the Belgian Portuese Levivit. 

Lonp Paxwune las instructed an’ inteligent Tield-+Feer, says the “United 
Service Gazette,” to make inquity into the systemor raising men for the French 
ary; and the particnlars and nature of the peualtics entureed on:conscripts se+ 
fusing ty serve f how won | 

A:Visnna Drsraten anapunces tht Omar Pacha retomniehced offensive 
operations against the Russians in Asia, on the Sth ult. 


ymemt of the arrears due to 


| ea has just been completed, and placed at Madame Tussand’s Exhibition of | 
ie 


! of the fall of Sebastopol, and distributed te all the officers of the Allied armies | 


Mr. SrarForp is, according to report, to move for an inquiry into the griev- suspended, while the affair is undergoing inquiry. Of course, at pres’ 
1 


} 


ficiency, that is to say, the accurate and 


the writer being that these studies must be neither slighted nor mc as 


_ dotus himself, the writer of this article has a warm and kindly i 
claring that, there is no one among the ancients who has dope more 0" 


| led out to speak to this postillion ; and, always willing to : kit 


| rather than vamp up an article which, however easily it might read, 
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THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBs. 

In the midst of a thorough November fog ; dazzled by the exiy 
spectacle of gaslight burning in counting-house windows in why: 
have been broad noon ; and deafened by the clang of the chure)y jp 
King of Sardinia entered the City on Tuesday, and went thr: ; 
miserable ceremonial to which all great people who visit ns are »» 
destined. He was compelled to go and stand in that gloomy. 4 
old Guildhall, with those two ridiculous statues glaring down 
he was compelled to listen to a lengthy address, not one word of y 
understood, and to reply in a speech which was equally unint: 
his audience; he was compelled to be presented to the Lord 4 
(Heaven preserve us!) to the “ mover and seconder of the address 
he was compelled to eat a quantity of indigestible luncheon, asd } 
homethrough the same fog and shouting which he had experieyeed ; 

I cannot think he has had a very pleasant time of it. [Lis rece; 

not been particularly enthusiastic, let them say what they will, ; 

mind, not from any ill-feeling on the part of the English, but ¢ 

ignorance and indifference. How many of the people {iyi 

think you, knew where Sardinia is, or anything about its ki 

except—so far as the war is concerned—that they are “on our 

has liad miserable weather, too. On Sunday last, being at . 

Garter,” at Richmond, I saw one of the postillions who had driv. p 

jesty to Kew, [believe. (He went to see the Princess Mary of ( 
heard, and is said to have matrimonial ideas in that quar! 


of information, asked him what sort of a persoa the King was 
was the answer, “Oh, e’s a cold cove!” A cold cove! | 
postboy’s notion of the majesty of Sardinia; derived most | 
the fact, that the royal teeth had been chattering in the ». 
and the royal body shivering intensely during their rres 
the raw November air. In the crowd, too, on Tuesday, I he 
remark—* Where does this,fellar live when he’s at home, J 

one of two printers standing just in front of me. “Tu-reew 

“ Tureen !” echoed the first, looking up into the thick yellow foe 
he'd find pea-soup enough here to lg it! A roar of Jaugiiter | 
and my witty friend was nnauimously chosen first jester for t| 

of the time the crowd held together. Can you tell me, Sir 
dreadful system of sending up addresses is allowed to continue 
are mayors and corporations—those terrors of all enlightened 1 
mitted to harass and worry every distinguished person that arr 
this land with their forward fooleries and ungrammatice! ; 
Norwich, Leicester, Manchester, York, and many other towns 
together in Town Council, and speechily to each other, and yor 
engross on vellum a number of old conventional good ; 
gether with little senteuces about “honourable and lastin: 
basis,” “Shaughty pretensions of ecclesiastical ambition ;” all of 
means simply—bosh ! being composed in the Town Clerk or Lu 
back office by the smartest of his articled clerks, and being »s 
understood by the Corporation who sign it, as it is by the Sover 
whom it is read. 

Not much light has been thrown upon the American question, | 
Yankee papers, which were expected to “ flare up” tremendous'y on} 
receipt of the notorious Jeading article in the “'Limes,” have taken 
ters quietly, and written calmly and sensibly on the question. ‘ly 
sident’s message, which will shortly be published, will, it is antic 
touch on the question of recruiting for the British Leyion an’ 
vexed points; but Jonathan has too keen an eye to business to cai se ; 
suspension in trade, or even alarm, to his merchants. ‘Talk about | 
land having become utterly commercial and sordid; we are nothing in: 
respect to America! ‘This point is even allowed by some of the dunt 
themselves, who sneer at London as “the mere seat of the Britis! ( 
vernment, not the centre of its power,” and intend to take their cue 
peace or war from Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham. 

With all my endeavours to glean the best information possible fr 
accurate sources, I cannot as yet ascertain whether these munours of 
intended dissolution are correct or not. Mr. O’Ryan, Q.C., wit! 
large white waistcoat, strident voice, and jolly face, is dining with J Jir 
the editor of the “Star.” “ Dissolve, Sir?” says O’Ryan, “!s it 2 
dissolve? And for why? Because that young Polytechnic-talkin, 1 
chanics’-institute-haunting Lord Stanley wouldn't join him? Is 11 
that Pam ll dissolve? You don’t know him, mei dyar fallow. fy 
stand to the last—the country’s with him—Dizzy’s blown upon everywhv 
and the only people who are more hated than Bright snd Cobdcn, 
Gladstone and Graham.” And Flimsy thinks this last view of the qu 
tion rather a sharp one, and turns it into an article for the next even) 
“Star.” But at the other end of the room, Jawkins is giving a dix: 
to a few friends—Jawkins, who holds land in Essex, and believes int 
“Morning Herald,” as the cleverest publication in the world. And tot 
he recites the names of that wonderful band of brothers which is to sty 
up in opposition, and send the Ministry flying from their seats. 
thing 1 firmly believe, and that is, that there is a great split in the ( 
servative party, Their daily and weekly organs are always sparring, « 
the steady old fogies who for years have stuck to the “ Herald” and “Stani- 
ard,” are alarmed at the levity of the “ Press”—a levity which, ponder 
as it is, shines like a will o’ ‘the wisp beside the solemn dulness of | 
elder Conservative brethren. } : 

There is a very curious story running the round of city men’s sus: 
connevted with one of the chief officials of one of the Metropolitan r: 
ways. This gentleman, whose salary was £600 a year, was to be allow 
a large per centage on all the savings he effected in the yearly workin: 


cost to the Company, and he has laid by somewhere about fAir/y (/ouse 
ounds! Au examination has, it is said, proved that he has etiected s- 
ings in the annual cost by taking it out of the capital !—that is to say, 
stead of having old engines, carriages, Xc., repaired, he caused new 0" 
to be built; and as his per centage was on the saving from the ann 
repairs expense, he did very well. He was a director of coal compan 
steam!:oat companies, Xe., and it ie believed the railway company have} 
to beur their share of the expense of these. At all events, hie is af pros 


rs 


it would be dangerous to say more ; when all is patent, I will let you ln 


the result, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 

THE MAGAZINES.—LITERARY GOSSIP. s 
“Blackwood” for this month opens with the concluding porins 
“Zaidee,” a story which has run to thirty-five chapters, and by NS qu 
writing, clever descriptions, and natural dialogue and situations, 9°" 

sustained its interest {rom tirst to last. ‘Che second paper, on ~ 
and Lay Patronage, Historically and Morally Considered,” is, ( ! 
not blush to say it, beyond my compass of criticism. 1 think, Sir, 5! 
readers will agree with me that itis better for a reviewer © 
avow his inability to deal with a difficult and somewhat abstru 


sul 


we 


give no information, and could not possibly convey an opinion to vet 
upon. The third article, called “ Illustrations of Herodotus,” and fon y 
ou two books by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, one ‘The Geography of Her 
tus,” the other.“ The Life and Travels of Herodotus,” comiiences . 

short discussion upon the vexed question of the necessity of classica i 
grammatical knowledge 0! 
Greek and Latin languages, in a liberal education; the result arrived af 


4 


much of, and that, life being so short, no one branch of education ¢ an eh 
the nght.to be exclusively pursued, but time must be left time for 
less diznified, but still essential and indispensable studies. For old He 


feeling, 
universal knowledge, and no teacher who has tauglit in a more modest « 
nial manuer;. and. the present expounder, Mr, Wheeler, sets 2" 
-wdog for the yast store,of modern rescarch he has breu,ht to hear on | 
snbject, and for the fact thut, instead of producing a mere dry colle es 
rdacts, he has, worked with zeal and assiauity, and ushered his ax hor ju 
notice with much, reverential and atiectionate care. 
written in a pleasant genial spirit. 


The whole article : 


DECEMBER 8, 1855. 


The continuation of the series on “ Modern Light Literature,” treating 

onth of “ Art,” is very severe upon Mr. Ruskin, taking him to task 
seriticism on last year’s Academy Exhibition, and being more espe- | 

y “dowa upon” jus a ation of Mr. Millais’ picture of the 

After pleasantly flaying Mr. Ruskin, and declaring that, 


t tet), he is no great autho- 
rivin art, the writer is courteous to Mrs 


he | 1 4 - Jameson's “ Sacred and Le- 
geviary Art,” gives a few words of well-deserved praise to Mr. Leslie's 
“Handbook for Young Painters,” ‘ 


sneers at Lord Napier’s “ Modern 
Pair 


axe ” 
* [lesene, 


ghia great wri/er (in the sense of word-; 


6 
at Naples” as a pure dilettanti production, from ch neither 
nt nor instruction is to be derived, and finishes with a sha 
ceinst. Mr. Streci’s * Brick and Marble Architecture in Italy.” 
statistical, and thoroughly Blackwoodian article, on “ Our Rural 
lation and the War,” evideutly called forth by the recent “ Times” 
aver on the depopulation of the Highlands, and an affectionate tribute 
to the memory of the Rev. John Eagles, author of “The Sketcher,” and 
sontributor to the pages of “ Mz conclude the Number. 
user,” Mr. Wilkie Collins concludes his very exceilent story, 
foultons of Wincot Abbey,” certainly one of the best of its kind, 
Collins has a laci! ww deating with the marvellous, and for min- 
ging fantastic ideas with the details of ordinary domestic life. Many 
our readers will doubtless recollect a paper, called “ A Terribly Strange 
Bed,” which appeared in “ Household Words,” and was from his pen. 
encement of a series of papers called “ Friends in 


good 


There is also the comn 
Coun.il Abroad,” evidently by Mr. Arthur Helps; a good review of Lewes’s 
“Life of Goc * a pleasant paper on the old Belgian town of Louvain ; 

{an interest article called “Sutlers in Camp,” giving a description 
of sane misery suifered before the arrival of these long-'ooked-for person- 
ages, and of their various methods ot allaying it at a profit to themselves. 

“Bentley” as dull, very dull, ‘There is a very readable magazine article 
by Mr. Dudley Costello, ealled “The Crimean Hero,” and x tolerably good 
review of Mr, Builey’s © Mystic.” Moukshood writes on Mr. Prescott’s 
v work, and Mr, Ainsworth continues the “ Spendthrift.” The rest of 
te number is simply bad. What can you expect of a story called “The 
Adventures of Benjamin Bobbin, the Bagman” ? or could any one possibly 
be amused at a tale, the dramatis persone of which bear the names of 
“Fitz-Blood ” and “ O'Flagherty” ? 

I hear that the Christmas number of “ Household Words” will be some- 
what on the plan of lust year. A number of travellers assemble in an Inn, | 
the paper will be called “ The Holly Tree Inn”) and each telisa story. 

The tirst ot January will see the issue of two new Magazines. Oue to be 
published uta shilling, to be called The Train,” and to contain articles 
hy Messrs. Prank Sinedley, Jolin Oxenford, G, A. Sala, W. and R. Brough 

The other Magazine, price 6d., is called “ The Idler.” No names ure | 
nounced except that of Mr. Hannay ; but the object of the periodical is | 
ted to be “to treat the old corruptions of the world with the old 
y Le and prepare for the enemies of truth and justice a rod pickled in 

lassic brine. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
“FIVE POUNDS REWAD.”—SMITH'S “ MONT BLANC.”—TITEATRICAL 
GOSSIP. 

Tur: new farce called “ Five Pounds Reward,” and produced on Monday 
at the Olympic, is, [ understand, taken from the French, but the name of 
the adapter was not mentioned. The principal part is played by Mr. Rob- 
son, who, as a loving husband, is tempted in his wife’s absence to join a 
bachelor party, and on his way home meets an 81d female acquaintance, 
who asks him into her honse to take shelter from a sudden shower of rain. 
Anticipating the return of the lady’s husband, and fearful of the cause of 
his presence being misinterpreted, Mr. Bostlethwaite (as he is called) 
hurries from the house, leaving behind him his gold watch, on which his 
nanie and address are legibly engraved. ‘The loss of this article fills him 
with the utmost alarm, He is atraid that it will be brought back—that his 
wife will discover where he left it—and that her jealousy will lead to 
serious consequences. Mr. Robson's forte of turning an extraordinary 
amount of tragic power into a part which another actor would simply ren- 


der ludicrous, here had full play. It was almost painful to witness the 
reality of his terror, and his eagerness to screea the real facts of the case. 
Mr. Bostlethwaite feigns illness, and 1 medical man is called in, who is in- 
formed of the loss of the watch, and who communicates the cirenmstance 
to Mrs. Bostlethwaite, In her anxiety to allay her husband’s grief at his 
loss, she causes bills to be printed, offering “ Five Pounds Reward,” for 
the recovery of the watch, which, when Bostlethwaite learns, his despair is 
at its height, and he determines to escape. 

The eclaircissement is caused by the arrival of a Mr. Sorroaaile, who 
comes to inspect the vacant first-floor apartments. In course of conversa- 
tion, he takes the identical watch from his pocket ; and on being questioned, 
declares that he is a watchmaker, and that it had been handed to him by 
his wile, having been left by some gentleman to be repaired. 

Mr. Robson's acting was perfect: on him rested the whole weight of 
the farce, which is not too clever, and in some parts not a little obscure ; 
but the audience were with him from first to last, and the curtain descended 
in triumph. I should add that the subordinate parts were excellently 
filled by Messrs. Leslie, Cooper, and Danvers. It is greatly to Mr. Wigan’s 
credit, that general care is taken in the production of his pieces, and that 
the smallest parts have nearly always eflicient representatives, 

On Monday evening Mr. Albert Smithre-opened his entertainment, and on 
his appearance met with an enthusiastic welcome from a crowded house. The 
lecture is now divided into three parts, the first consisting of “ Holland and 
up the Rhine,” the second “the Ascent” (as in last season), and the third 
giving various scenes from, and descriptions of, character seen in Paris at 
the time of the Exhibition. The new views are the interior of the Ex- 
lubition, the town and castle of Heidelberg, and the town of Chamouni 
after the fire. The new characters are a man who tells wonderful stories, 
and, if doubted, refers petually to a kind of “ Mrs. Harris,” named 
Holmes—an itinerant Parisian pencil-dealer, a Yankee tourist, and the 
great type of Anglo-Continental snobbism, “Brown.” Mr. Smith seemed 
in excellent health and spirits, and if possible more voluble than before 
The old stories and jokes went as freshly as ever, the new ones promise to 
rival them in popularity, and the new season has commenced in the most 
promising manner. 

Mr. Buckstone having mate a successful tour in the provinces with 
Miss Reynolds and the Spanish Dancers, has returned to the Haymarket— 
where business has been languishing in his absence—as Marplot in the 
“Busy Body.” 

Mr. Webster has returned to the Adelphi, re-z 
Fide,” and been received with that applause whic 
and which he well deserves. 

Vor his Christiaas piece at this house, Mr, Mark Lemon has chosen the 
subject of “Jack and the Beanstalk.” The Giant will be played by Mr. 
Paul Bedford, and Jack by—whom do you think? Madame Celeste! A 
fet, upon my word! ‘Che part was originally written for Miss Mary Keeley, 
who would have looked it admirably aud played it weil, but “the direc- 
tress” coveted it for herself, and has taken it. This is not as it should be. 
‘tadame Celeste, who in pantomime and melodramatic action, where the 
wthors words are not much eared about (say Fitzball’s, for instance), is 
excellent ; but could you find anybody in London so wnfitted for burlesque, 
“here every word should be not only pronounced, but properly and mean- | 
ely accented, and where the mere tone of the voice may bring glory or 

at to the author! Poor Mr. Mark Lemon! He has taken many | 
H s from the French, and he will now do penance by having his | 
ve tongue robbed of half its accent and all its sense by a daughter of 
ill-used country. Mr. Wright, 1 believe, returns to the Adelphi at 
Cheistinas, when Mr, ind Mrs. Keeley will again enjoy a short holiday, 

fhe Covent Garden pantomime is founded on the meeting of Henry of | 
Yneland and Francis of Erance on the far-famed Cloth of Gold, and will 
fclpse anything that has hitherto been done in the way ot splendour of 
“ccoration, The scenery will all be painted by Mr. William Beverley ; 
ed when T tell you that, T have said enoush. By the way, in any article 
“ie week betore last, T omitted to mention the name of Mr. Dorrinrton as 
one of the gentle::en who have “invented” the comic business. All the 
ballet arrangements iid general superintendence are managed by Mr. 

\ugustus Harris, and Mr. llexmore will be the clown. 


presting in “Janet 
h always awaits h'm, 


if 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Diterature. 


——~e——. 


Little Dorrit, No.1. By Cuanurs Dickens, Bradbury and Evans. 

THE first inquiry one naturally makes about an author's new book, is, 
how dors it show as to his progress? As thinker, or artist, is he advane- 
ing? Dickens is not a man who developes as an arfisf, though, being an 
active observer, he is perpetually acquiring new material. To speak more 
distinctly, he does not become more finished and harmonious an architect, 
either of characters or of narrative. If his riches increase, his faults in- 
crease likewise. In “ Bleak Louse,” his deGciencies of construction were 
as apparent, and also his oddities of manner, asin any previous pei form- 
ance. Atthe same time he had accumulated a vast deal more material,— 
and in that respect “ Little Dorrit” is (in due course) an advance upon 
“ Bleak House.” It is to his honour that he honestly makes story-teliing 
his business, and feeds his mind and heart incessan'ly with new experience, 
He wishes to be real and faithful in his mission of painting human life; 
but he does not go beyond a certain stage in the finish of his delincations, 
It may be that lis genius wants symmetry, or that it is too self-conscious, 
or that it has too little self-control ; and it may be, also, that (much to his 
credit morally) he cares more for pouring himself, and his feeling, and his 
opinion, out, than for creating works of art. Nature is responsible for the 
chief part of this, of course. But it is also an important fact, that his re- 
solute determination to have what is familiarly called a “ purpose,”—to 
have some object (political or social) beyond the artistic one—colours all 
he does, and importantly affects its execution. There are two ways of 
painting: you may paint for painting’s sake, and leave your work to tell 
its own moral ; or you may paint, and insist on the application of every 
object into the kargain—you may paint what shall be at once a paint 
ing and a lecture, just as some painters on canvas have made their 
devils look like individual men they hated. But you cannot have both 
merits in one work. Now, Dickens's is the last of these plans ; he paints 
and lectures, Ilis Lady Dedlock is not (we take one example at random) 
only a proud woinan, spoiled by the world, but there is a something else 
present in the delineation by which you are made to see that the author 
is not friendly to fashionable lile itself, and wishes to leave an impression 
of the darker side of it. This kind of thing has various disadvantages ; it 
produces a digressive, allusive way of describing, which mars style ; and 
it provokes antagonistic and controversial feelings, which mar artistic en- 
joyment. 

Dickens's first quality—the basis of his genius—is susceptibility. He 
feels external objects with a sensitiveness like a daguerreotype plate. He 
is “ tremblingly alive all o'er.” Everything about him is quick—feeling, 
vision, and all. But he wants repose of intellect, and his feelings run off 
with him before his wonderful eyes have had time to finish their business. 
Colour predominates over form, sensibility over insight, in his works, 
Hence he astonishes and excites with a power that is intoxicating, but 
leaves little in the way of definite thought. Hence he has impressed the 
sensibilities of his countrymen so universally (the heart being fortunately 
universal) ; but has not, in any equal proportion, helped to cultivate the 
minds of the cultivated minority. Far superior to Thackeray in romance, 
he is as inferior to him in philosophy. 

Let us open “ Little Dorrit” again (we have read it with much intel- 
lectual enjoyment), and see how it illustrates his genius. This is a critic’s 
business, though criticism (beyond a vague howling of what the so-called 
critic has felt on the surface of him, and wishes to communicate, like— 
say the measles!) is one of the rarest things going. 

The Marseilles chapter—two prisoners in prison on a hot day, French- 
man and Italian contrasted—opens the book. It is superfluous to say that 
there is marvellous power here,—that we postulate all along in speaking of 
the man; but what is the kind of power ? 

No man puts you more in contact physically—so to speak—with his 
accessories and details, than Dickens. ree being to make the chapter 
feel hot, and reflect the day described—hot as one of the stones on the 
yg et there he beats all the world. A vast accumulation of details 
is the mode employed. He makes an inven! of the articles in the 
prison, one by one, for instance, not a tithe of which would occur to any 
other man, and which evidence his observation. It is the perfection of 
forcible writing, of the reproduction of sen-ible impressions; and has the 
regular Dickensian swing ot style—a self-conscious rollicking of enjoyment 
in the description, like the play of person with which an actor py ha a 
vivid bit of description. “ Strangers were stared out of countenance by 
staring white houses, staring white walls, staring white streets,” &e. Then, 
there are touches of fancy, such as that in which he says of the stare, 
“Grant it but a chink or key-hole, and it shot in dike a white-hot arrow ;” 
and the description of the man Rigaud’s moustache, shot with red. There 
is also considerable over-doing in the way of repetition, the prison being 
“like a well, like a vault, like a tomb.” In short, it isa bit of 
description ; the details shower on yon, so abundantly, that the unity, the 
calm, the deep rest which there is in such a Mediterranean day, is forgotten. 
Li depearaag rather than satisfies; though it is marvellously done in that 

nd of way. 

Turn now to the men in the centre of this sitting. They fix themselves 
at once on the attention, and we know nothing of Dickens’s better done. 
His forte in such matters, is a certain dramatic atteption which he pays to 
making the physical features, little gestures (all the “ asides”), and minute 
points for the eye—he is determined to strike your eye—all light up ana 
realise his conception of the character, ‘Lake a bit :— 

“What an infernal hole this is!” said Monsieur Rigand, breaking a long 

use. “Look at the light of day. Day? ‘The light of yesterday week, the 

ight of six months ago, the light of six years ago. So slack and dead!” 

Tt came languishing down a square funnel that blinded a window in the stair- 
case wall, through which the sky was never seen—nor anything else. 

“Cavalletto,” said Monsieur Rigand, suddenly withdrawing fis gaze from this 
funnel, to which they had beth involuntariiy turaed their eyes, “ you know me 
for a gentleman?” 

“Surely, surely!” 

“ How long have we been here?” 

“T, eleven weeks, to-morrow night at midnight. You, nine weeks and three 
days, at five this afternoon.” 

“Have Lever done anything here? Ever touched the broom, or spread the 
mats, or rolled them up, or found the draughts, or collected the dominoes, or 
put inh hand to any kind of work?”” 

“Never!” 

“ Have you ever thought of looking to me to do any kind of work?” 

John Baptist answered with that peculiar back-handed shake of the right fore- 
finger, which is the most expressive negative in the Italian language. 

“No! You knew from the first moment when you saw me Tere, that I wasa 
gentleman?” 

“Arrro!" returned John Baptist, elosing his eyes, and giving his head a 
most ychement toss. The word being, according to its Genoese emphasis, a con- 
firmstion, a contradiction, an assertion, a denial, a taunt, a compliment, a joke, 


and fifty other things, became in the present instance, with a significance | at the time of his decease, was only in his 24th year, having been born cu August 


beyond all power of written expression, our familiar English, “ { believe you! ” 
“Ha ha! You_are right! A gentleman Lam! Anda gentleman 1’ll live, 
and a gentleman I'll die! It’s my intent to be a gentleman. It’s my game. 
Death of my soul, I play it out wherever I go!” 
He changed his posture to a sitting one, crying with a triumphant air:— 


“Here Lum! See me! Shaken cut of destmy’s dice-box into the company | ; 
of a mere smuggler;—shut up with a poor little contraband trader, whose canes | of iis depa:tment, and 


are wrong, and whom the police lay hold of, besides, for placin his boat (as a 
means of getting beyond the frontier), at the disposition ot other little people 
whose papers are wrong: and he iustinetively recognises: my: 

this ligit and in this place. It’s well done! “By Heaven! y 
game gocs.”” 

Again his moustache went up, and his nose came down. 

In all the rest of the dialogue part, there is the same thing; every move- 
ment of the hand, every adjustment of the cloak, telling at the right time. 
This theatrical skill is one of Dickens's strongest points, Ile is apt to 
make his dramatis persone talk what would be better, in a novel, left to 
the novelist himself. But by this plin hie gets a degree of movement 
which compensates. They may talk tinprobably, or extravagantly, at 
times ; but then, it is talk to which you must lsteu, 

A good number of individuals are set before us, and the story opens 
briskiy and variously. They are all characters of the author’s own 
kind. 


“practical” in his anouth, but applies it to domgs which the: practical 


i 
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= = : 
proper do not indulze in, amuses us much. Who could doubt the author- 


ship of the folowing 2— 


A BEADLE, - 

“Tf there is anvthing that is not to be tulernted on any terms, anythirg that 
is ype of iack-in-otties insolouce and absurdity, apy ching Coat repress uts iy 
coats, wish s rst our bagiish bold ng-on by iousense, after every 


al You aven’t seem a beadle lately?” 

has beew more than twenty years in Cluna, no.” 
gles, laying lus forefinger on his companion’s breast 
great onimation, © don't yon sce a beadle, now, if you ean help it. Whenever 
beadie in full fig, coming down a streeton a Sunday at the head of a 
charity sclool, 1 am obliged to turn and ran away, or I should hit him.” 


It is characteristic that, three sentences after this, Meagles goes on to 
nacconnt of one of the most sacred and innermost feelings of his 


give 
lite to the soe eimai fel ow-traveller to whom he has just made this 
speech, By the way, notice here, that Dickens's short speeches are almost 


always admirable —but that when a character has to deliver himself at 
some length, a rhetor:eal and formal cast is assumed too much, and the 
writer. full of the thonglits he has to communicate, neg! cts dramatic con- 
sistency, and the liunuace of daily life. There is a common notion that 
Dickens's strong point is real life. Tiis is quite a fallacy. His strong 
point is romantic and poctic talent—imagination and phautasy—as you 
will see if you meditate one of his characters, and try and conceive it spart 
from the halo of fancy, grotesque fun, &e., which he has thrown vound and 
round it. 

The said fellow-traveller of the worthy Meagles, is evidently an important 
personage—Mr, Clennan—the victim of hard “ pract cal” parents, of 
whom one is a Calvinistic, morbidly fanatical old wemin, whose ris 
stony house is brought out with the same solid reality as the Marse 

rison, Judaic Calvinism does breed termble old hagey,—but it likewise 

reeds another class of women very different, as the impartial reader may 
see in the exquisite portraiture of Mistress Margaret Maithnd. Old 
Dame Clennam’s servants, the llintwiches, are of all Dickens's people the 
kind we most dislike ; and as we can say nothing favourable of thea, we 
will say nothing at all. We shall say nothing either ot Miss Wade, (ill we 
see whether she turns out better than those tragedy queens, the creation of 
whom is another of the points on which no sincere admirer of Dickens 
is likely to congratulate him. 

But “ Little Dorrit”? “She's a whim” of Mrs. Clennam’s ; thut is all 
we know of her at present,—and most skilfully is our curiosity piqued 
about her! [s she to fascinate the dreaming, gloomy Clennam ? | 


is 


ne 
to be foreed to assert himself against the maternal hag ?—is old Flatwich 
robbing and ruining the family ?—is Clennam to go through a terrible 
experience of poverty which shall enable the author to show us the c/asses 
dangereuses of Europe, with a specimen of whom he begins ?—the Mea- 
gleses being involved in the web as comic and pleasant softeners of its 
miseries, or perhaps involved in its dark sha through that strange ser- 
vant-muid of theirs ? Who knows? Dickens seems determinedly serious 
this time, and bent on tragic earnest, political reflection, and wide thestri- 
eal variety. We look forward with interest to the progress of this new 
story ; and can only say from this little bit of it, that we see no diminution 
of his peculiar powers. 


WEEKLY OBITUARY. 

Montoomeny, Rev. R., M.A.—We regret to announce the death of this dis- 
tinguished preacher, who expired at Brighton on Monday lust. Mr. Montgomery 
was educated at the University of Oxford, and, about the year 185 
dained a pricst of the Established Church. He went to Glasgow as meum ent 
of au Episcopal Chapel, which was crowded to excess; but, untortunat:ly, there 
was much religious antagonism between him and his Presbyterian neighbours. 
On leaving Glasgow, he came to London, and resumed his ministerial labours 
in Perey Street Chapel. Mr. Montgomery, whilst at college, obtained the 
highest honours; and, among other things, courted the Muse, which, im after 
years, gained him so much pvetical renown. His leading poetical works are— 
' The Ominipresence of the Deity,” ‘ Satan,” and “ Luther” 

Lawrence, ALDERMAN W.—Alderman Wiliam Lawrence, who las repre- 
sented Bread Street Ward in the Court ot Aldermen since 1848, died at his res:- 
dence in Westbourne Terrace, on Sunday, the 25th ult., in his 69th year, He was 
Sheriff of London in 1849, and had he fived, it is most probable that he would 
have been Lord Mayor in 1857. He was a wealthy and eminent builder in tho 
City aad in Lambeth, and an active member of the Unitarian denomination, by 
whom he was very generally respected. Ilis son, Mr. William Lawrence, we 
observe. is a candidate for the aldermanie gown held by his tather. 

WirrraMs, J., Esq.—The Welsh — announce the death of John Williams, 
Esq., of Bronwyfla, on the 29th ult. The immediate cause of his death was the 
rupture of a blood vessel in the chest: he had for some time been suffering un- 
der a pulmonary affection. Mr. Williams, who was born in 1802, and repre- 
sented the town of Macclesfield in Parliament, on Chartist principles, trom 1547 
to 1852, was formerly a linendraper and silk-mercer in Regent Circus, Oxtord 
Street, anda partner in the firm of Williams and Hatton, now Sowerby and Hatton. 
He was an active member of the Marylebone Vestry, a Radical reformer, and 
su of universal suffrage. He was an unsuccessful candidate for the 
borough at last general election. 

Henpenson, Carr, t. Henderson, C.B., Comptroller of the Coast Guard, 
died somewhat suddenly last week, while he was om lis annual tour of inspection, 
on the coast of Lancashire. He entered the navy in 1508, and had served in the 
North Sea, the Baltic, South America, and the Mediterranean. He was present 
at the siege of Acre, and was made a Companion of the Bath in 1540. 

Branrorp, CommaNDER.—Commander Branford, R.N., died at his residence iv 
Piccadilly, on the 24th ult. He forn.erly served under Lord Collingwood, and was 
afterwa flag-lieutenant to the late Sir T, F. Fremantle. He had not been 
afloat since 1520. 

Mos.ey, Mrs. M. D.—Maria Deborah, wife of Oswald Mosley, Esq, eldest son 
of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., of Ancoats, in the county of Lancaster, died on the 
2st ult., at Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, whither she had gone for chanze 
of air. She had been ill for several weeks, and was about the 40tu year of her age" 
She was the eldest danghter of the late General Lawrence Bradshaw, K.C., of 
the 1st Life Guards, and was married to her present husband in 1835. 

Ravc.irre, Dowacer Lavy.—We regret to announce the decease of the 
Dowager Lady Radcliffe, in her 80th year, which event took place at Clifton 
on the 24th ult., in consequence of an ‘attack of cold and inflammation. Ter 
oe fee ge was Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late Richard Creswick, 
Eaq., of Sheffield—was born in 1776, and married in 1807 the late Sir Joseph 
Radcliffe, who died in 1819. Sir Joseph was the son of Joseph Pickford, of Alt 
Hill, county of Lancaster, by Mary, danghter of William Radcliffe, lsq., of Miln- 
bridge, county of York, 7th in descent from James Radcliffe, who purchased the 
Manor of Langley, in the county of Lancaster, in the time of Edward LV., anid 
whose descendants for five generations were settled there. Sir Joseph assuwed 
the name and arms of Rascliffe only by Royal permission in 1795, in compliance 
with the will of his maternal grandfather, and was created a Baronet in 1815, 
in requital of his service in putting down an outbreak of insurrection during the 
winter of 1812-13. i 

Perret, LIEUTENANT OswaLD.—We have to record this week the premature 
death of another youthful and promising officer, Licutenant Oswald Petre of the 
6th Dragoon Gnards (Carsabiniers). He was the youngest son of the late Mr. 
Itenry William Petre, ot Dunkenhalgh, ee of Lancaster, by his second witc, 
Adeliza Maria, daughter of the late Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby Castle, and 
sister of Philip Henry Howard, Esq., of Corby, many years M.P. for Carlisle. 
Lieutenant Petre was a distant cousin of the present Lord Petre, of Thorndon [1 ill, 
being the great grandson of Robert Edward, 10th Peer ot that title. Mr. Petre, 


15, 1832, and obtained his commission as Cornet in October, 1852. 

Merny, W., Esq.—On the 28rd died, at Cheltenham, at the advanced age of 
92, William Merry, Esq., who from 1809 to 1826 held the post of Deputy-Scc: 
tary at War, under the Administrations of Mr. Perceval and the Earl of Liver- 
pool. He was a valuable public servant, and was much respected by the heads 
retired upon a pension upwards of tweuty years. My 
Merry married early in life, and leaves behind him an only son, Wm. Merry, sy, 
of Highlands, Berks, and a magistrate for that county, The latter was born i: 


position, even hy | 1792, and married, in 1820, Anne, second daughter of the late Kender Mason, 
win, however the | 


¥sq., of Beel House, Bucks. 

Laroucnr, G.—Mr. George Latovche, son of the late Coloneland Lady Ceei!i1 
Latonche, daughter ot the first Earl of Miltown, died at Brighton on the 25th 
uit., of a lingering illness. The family of the deceased have long been connected 
by ties of propercy and blood with the county ot Carlow, and one branch of them 
ae wealthy bankers in Dublin. Several of the family have represented, in 


_ various parliaments, the counties of Carlow, Leitrim, and Kildare. 


The good-naiured, shrewd Meagles, who has the cant. term 


Dewan, Mas. A. B.—We have toannounce the demise of Anne Louisa, wife of 
David Albemarle Bertic Dewar, Esq., eldest daugliter of the late Colonel Richard 
Mageunia, of Co. Fermanagh, niece of the late, and cousin of te present, Vari of 
Ban skilen, She diedat Vienna, on the 19th ult, after a short but severe ill- 
ness, Hythe 60th year of her age, She was connected by blood and marriage 
with the noble families of Cole, Anglesey, Wynne, and De Grey. 

Croowr, W. £so.—Win. Croome, bsq., for many years a justice of the penre and a 
depmity+livutenant for the county of Gloneester, di:d on the 24th ult., at the age 
ot 74, at his residence, Cerney House, in that county. !tis eldest son, the Rev. 
Thomas b. Croome, is the present rector of Siston, near Bristol. 
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SARDINIAN RIFLEMEN 

On the noon of Sunday, the 11th of November—the feast of St 
Martin—General 
the Sardinian army now serving in the Crimea. 
tary spectacle was the plain below the redoubts from which the Turks ran 
nt of the battle of 

On the acclivity of one of the mamelons, on which a redoubt 
was said before the troops 
ch an altar had been 


The scene of this mili- 


on the 25th of October last year, at the « 


ymmencer 
Salaclava 

ent nitehed. in which a grand mas 
a tent was pitched, in which a grand mass 
were inspected. On the nght of this tent, in whi 


d, an excellent band was stationed, while on the left were ranged the 
the ground. This mamelon was 


t and left of the altar; 


stood 


erecte 
regimental colours of all the corps on 


crowded with spectators, in the rear and to the ng 
on horseback, in the plain at the foot 


while, in front and facing it, sat 
of the mamelon, Generals della Marmora, Durando, and Toste, and a few 


French officers, Seldom, indeed, has a general been surrounded by so 


Della Marmora held a grand inspection of that part of 


ILLUSTRATED TIME 


brilliant a staff and cortege as was Genera] della Marmora on this ox 
sion. Moreover, the beautiful weather attracted a great number ot pec- 
tators from the English army, who, in their scarict coats, fermed an 
acreeable contrast with the sober blue of the Sardinian staff-officers. 

The Sardinian troops, on this occasion, were formed in open order in 
three lines, each having a front of nearly a mile in length; the infantry 
were in the front and centre rank, while the cavalry and artillery were 
drawn up in the rear, The three lines mustered about 15,000 men, or 
rather more. Attended by the whole corfége, General della Marmora, 
at the conclusion of the mass, when the altar was removed, and the tent 
immediately struck, rode down the whole of the front line, from right to 
left, and then, after inspecting the second and third in like manner, took 
up a position in front of the extreme right; and the troops then forming 
in open columns of companies, passed before the General at quick time, 
the band of each regiment playing at its head. The Bersaglieri marched 


SARDINIAN RIFLEMEN.—(DRAWN BY GUSTAVE Dorr ) 
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t party of these 


the accompanying epgrav 

Our readers will recollect, that about the beginning 
troops forming the Sardinian Contingent began to make th ir 
Steamer after steamer arrived with admira 


of being capitally mounted, and the air and carriage of t 


{much admiration among the cu 
iat the scene of warto take par 
for freedom and civilisation, none excited more interest t 
“ Bersaglieri,” chasseurs or riflemen. ‘ 
plumes of ostrich feathers, and the soldiers were distinguish« 
dramatic head-dress, consisting of a bandit-looking hut 
plume of black cock’s feathers. 

The interest belonging to this kind of soldier, i 
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y technicalities—the mprove- Albert Smith was born at Chertsey 
the science of wartlare, o1 


¥ on the 24th May, 1816. His father 
y are the successtul experi- 


was a very good country 
eee s the soldie 3 renee 
ey present bach the exe practice, and intended bringing up 
he lest improvements. his son to the profession. The boy 
the last deveiopinent of the 


Spanish mousquetaires. They 
the perfected idea, first 

i forth in the fercios of the 

ce 1 If one of the old argu’- 
f of the army of Picaray or 
t, in the time of the Hucne- 

gle, could rise from his 

grave, and examine the 
it of a Chasseur of the 19th 
with his dark plume of 


was accordingly sent to Merchunt 
Taylors’ School: and the account of 
his scholastic experiences, how he was 
bullied and home-sick, and how, 
finally, he ran away, and found his 
way from London to Chertsey—all 
this has been narrated by him in the 
“Scattergood Family.” But even in 
the boy the ruling passion began to 
develope itself; and when eleven 


years old, he was noticed in a county 

I and the newspaper as having (at a public din- 
o his wond rn ner given to the member for Surrey) 
with all the “sung two songs in the style of 
ed man in i 


savag 
The Sardinian riflemen were not 
, proving their courage. One 
ompanies occupied the out- 
the Sardinian army, when 
1 by the Russians, at dawn, 


Mathews with a genius and versa- 
tility that astonished everybedy.” 
From Merchant Taylor’s, he was 
sent tothe Middlesex Hospital, where 
he gained several prizes, afterwards 
continuing his studies at the Hétel 
Dieu in Paris. On his return to 
England, he practised with his father 
as a surgeon at Chertsey, and went 


emorable morning of the 


j 
S /s ~ 
August, and maintained their ; ANE , 


gainst fearful o!ds, in such 


A\ \WS : 1 : " through all the melancholy drudgery 
anner as to entitle them to no S RQRNS . 4 % Myint 


of a country doctor's life, which he 
has since in so many ways described 

In the intervals of his work, he 
commenced a serics of papers called 
“Sketches in Paris,’ which he for- 
warded to Mr. limbs, the editor of 
the “ Mirror,” in the pages of which 
periodical they appeared ; and he also 
wrote the “Confessions of Jasper 
Buddle, a Dissecting-Room Porter,” 
into which much of the experience 
gained in his hospital days, was skil- 
fully interwoven. 

In the year 1841, Mr. Albert Smith 
settled in London, determined to 
practise his profession, and, as an 
auxiliary arm in fighting the great 
battle of life, to ply his pen. But the 
pen was destined to become his most 
remunerative weapon. In March of 
the same year, he published in 
“Bentley’s Miscellany” an article 
called “A Rencontre with the Bri- 
gands,” the truthfulness and smart- 
ness of which at once introduced him 
into literary society, “ Punch” was 
just then starting, and instead of keep- 
ing it a close borough, as at present, 
) its proprietors eagerly sought for all 

available talent. Mr. Smith became 


hare of the laurels won by 
ymnen on the borders of 
Pclernaya 


ALBERT SMITH. 
READER, were you to ask me who 
t known man in London, 
ild answer, “ Albert Smith.” 
r known than the most cele- 
ted political characters of the day, 
iar as they are to us by Mr. 
inimitable pencil ; better 
han any actor who for the 
3 enty years has been constantly 
re the public; better known than 
of those mysterious peuple who 
are in the habit of meeting day 
rday in our various haunts, and 
of whose names and positions we 
go to our graves profoundly ig- 
But suppose I were to re- 
turn the query, and ask you what you 
vy of Albert Smith, what would 
be your answer? “ He has ascended 
Mont Blane, is one of the first po- 
ular favourites of the day, and has 
\ itten many pleasant books and 
” Confessing him one of the 
first popular favourites—this is surely 
very little to be known of one who 


KI 


a constant and valued contributor ; 
has now nearly entered his forticth ; ” d in it he first published the “ Physi- 
year; and, so what L know of him, I . NNW ology of the London Medical Stu- 

tell you ALBERT SMITH.—(FROM A PHOTOGRATH Bf Basmuiy 


de nt,” and the “ History of Evening 
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wm of a shilling volume, has since had a great 
suceess, ‘The cucoethes scribendi was now fully developed: he wrote a 
melodrama called “ Blanche Heriot,” w hich was produced at the Surrey ; 
ifterwards commenced in “ Bentley,” his first and best book, 

What “ Pickwick ” was to Dickens, 
Everyone read it, and everyone liked 
it: the story gave the magzzine a swing, and the author was so high in 
Mr. Bentley's good graces, that he wrote two other serial tales in suc- 

sion for him, “The Seattergood Family,” and “ The Marchioness of 
brienvilliers,” besides innumerable sketches and fexilletons. At this time 
also he wrote several extravaganzas for the Lyceum Theatre, “ Aladdin,” 
“ Valentine and Orson,” “ Cinderella,” “ Whittington and his Cat,” &e., &c., 
which, owing partly to their own intrinsic merits, and partly to the admirable 
manner in which they were acted by the Keeleys, Mr. Frank Matthews, and 
Mr. Wigan, were extraordinarily successful. Mr. Smith also adapted several 
of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Books for the Lyceum Theatre. And now, 
until the year 1549, Albert Smith was in the height of his literary career, 
contributing to several magazines and annuals, being the dramatic critic of 
a weekly newspaper, and writing two novels, “Christopher Tadpole,” and 
“Phe Pottleton lane and many “ Physiologies ” of the various classes 
of London society, — ‘The Gent.’ “The Ballet Girl,” “The Idler upon 
Town,” “Lhe Flirt,” all of which had a great sale. In 1849, Mr. Smith 
visited the East, and, on his return, published the result of his travels in 
“A Month at Constantinople,” the first of his works in which he proved 
himself possessed of much greater powers than were needed for mere comic 
writing. He shortly afterwards produced “The Overland Mail,” an 
entertainment descriptive of the overland route to India, relieved by 
sketches of character and “ patter” songs after the manner of “ Matthews at 
Home,” and illustrated by Mr. Beverley, whose fame wus just then dawning. 
‘Uais entertainment was very suceesstul, both in London and the provinces. 
In the autumn of 1851, Mr. Albert Smith made the ascent of Mont Blane, 
and onthe l5th March, 1852, he produced at the Egyptian Hall, an entertuin- 
ment descriptive of the ascent, and of Anglo-contineutal life generally, which 
culminated his snecess. Except for a month’s vacation every year, this 
indelat.gable yentleman has never relaxed his labours since “ Mont Blane” 
first started: nine times a week he has gone through his entertainment, 
and sung lis songs, never allowing any real or fancied illness, or any 
domestic matter, however onerous or worrying, to interrupt the due dis- 
charge of his business. ‘Chere are few that ean say ay maueh, 

Ihave given a rough sketch of what Albert Smith has done ; now let me 
tell you what he is, He is a man who has asserted and made himselt, who 
has lived down more dislikeand strong prejudice than perhapsanybody hving, 
aud who, Ly his merits and steady perseverance, has attained the position 
he now holds. A few years ago, to name him was to be howled at. Gent, 
snob, charlatan, all the pleasant names which an envious brotherhood of 
the press could invent, and an ignorant public appreciate, were hurled at 
him. His “History of the Geut” was wittily declared to be his own life, 
and the joke was pronounced excellent ; it is yood even now, and was told 
me with many chuckles by a hot-headed old gentleman, last year, who had 
been three times to the Ezyptian Hall, and was unable to find even stand- | 
ing-room. ‘Though now the impersonation of success, he has had many ’ 
failures, many periodicals “ killed under him,” as they say—to wit, “'The 
Man in the Moon,” “The Month,” “Gavarni in London,” &e., &e.; but | 
he was never daunted. Perseverance is his chief quality, and the success | 
of his eatertainment may in a great measure be attributed to this, and to 
the fact that, being a notorious hater of all conventionalities, he brought | 
into the profession in which he is now engaged an amount of practical | 
common sense which utterly refused to accept things as they were, simply | 
because they had loug been so, and put to fight the most sacred theories 
of those ignorant pig-headed people who constitute the mechanical, pic- | 
torial, and decorative staff of a theatre. 

Success has brought to him its usual results; the satirists of the day | 
(whose houses are always built of glass) have ceased their attacks on hin, | 
and high-class publications, which before sneered at him as a trickster, | 
now praise everything he does. People in society, who were given to wn- | 
derstand either that he ran a muck through au evening party, or sat in the | 
orner of the room taking notes of all he heard said, tne that he performs | 
neither of these feats; and the more serious part of the population, who 
look down iu sorrow, if not in anger, upon every light writer, have been | 
won to Albert Smith by the kindness which he has exhibited in providing | 
vooks for the army in the Bast, and for his beneficence to the poor hurut- | 
out inhabitants of Chamouni. What formerly stood most in the way of | 
his advancement, his straightforwardness and plain speaking, is now ace | 
cepted and relished by the public ; and his sharp observations on men and 
matters, which were formerly set down as vulgar impertinence, are now | 
lauded as wisdom and wit. The very “Stuck-up People” whom he so | 
eruclly abused ave now perhaps his warmest friends, the strings of ear- | 
riages round the Egyptian Hall, and the knowledge that Royalty patronises | 
the entertainment, having for them the greatest attraction. 

This success, which has had so great an effect on the public, has had 
none on the man himself. He is the same as he was in his strugg.ing 
days—an excellent son, an affectionate brother, a kind-hearted trend. | 
the accompanying portrait of him is an excellent likeness. 

After two months absence, he has returned to England, and has com- 
menced the fifth season of “ Mont Blane,” an account of which will be 
found in another column, *. 


Parties,” which, in the f 


and soon ¢ ( 
“Phe Adventures of Mr. Ledbury,” 


“Ledbury” was to Albert Smith. 


GATE STREET. 


| 

Tur. election of Mr. David Salomons to the office of Lord Mayor of | 
London, has been looked upon by many as a great step towards maolae 

the English Jews upon the same footing, with regard to the privilege of - 


holding public appointments, with theie fellow countrymen of other | 
creeds. Vhether, however, the example set by the Act of Parliiment 
passed in 1845 ($ and 9 Vice., c. 52), which enabled Jews to hold munici- | 


4 appointments, by allowing them to omit in the declaration required to 
made on their appointment, the words “upon the true faith of a 
Christian,” till then essential: whether, we say, this example will be | 
followed, and the oath required before a member can sit in Parliament be | 
similarly altered, isa question that must be left for time and the advance 
of liberal ideas to solve. But whatever civil disqualitications the Jew may | 
still labour under, he has been for a long time in the enjoyment of the fuil 
religious liberty allowed to every form of creed in Engiand—the right of 
worshipping his Maker according to the dictates of his conscience. 

We give this week an illustration of a Jewisi place of worship, the 
Synayogue in Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street. It has been recently. ’ 
repaired, redecorated, and in a great measure rebuilt, and is now the finest 
Synagogue not only in England, but ia all Europe. The building, of whieh | 
the present is the successor, was originally founded by the body of German | 
Jews in London, in the year 1757, and was then called the New Synagogue, 
to distinguish it from two more ancient communities already established in 
the metropolis (the “ Great Synagogue ” in Duke's Place, andthe “ Hambro’ | 
Synagogue,” in Church Row, Fenchurch Street). This building, however, 
in time became inadequate to the requirements of the increasing con- 
gregation, Accordingly a plot of frechold ground was purchased, and, on 
the 10th of May, 1837, the foundation-stone of the present building was 
aid by the late Rev. Solomon Hirschee, Chief Rabbi of the German Jewsin | 
Great Britain, The Synagogue when finished was far from presenting the 
sane elegant appearance that 
decorations have been added to it during the present year. On the 17th 
of February last, a fire broke out within the Synagogue, causing great 
havoc, and partially destroying the building itself. The damage was, how- 
ever, speedity repaired - and, on the 6th of September, the building. was 
ouce more opened for the purposes of worship, and consecrated anew by 
the Rev. Dr, Adler, the present Chief Rabbi. 

We will not attempt to deseribe the style of the decorations. A g’:.nce 
at the accompanying illustration will convey a better notion of it than the 
most elaborate description, In the centre of the building is the readers’ 
desk, which stands upon a large raised platform, capable of containing 
some twenty or thirty persons, and upon this platform, besides the readers 
stand the choristers, boys and men, who chant the choral portions of the ser- 


| the Jews in general, we own, Yet, whether it was the unknown tongue 


| were no more, but that he were connected to a better faith, still, while it is his | 


| the gaol, and this special privilege was conceded to her. 


it does at present ; the whole of the interior | 


vice alternately with the reader. A light and elegant gallery surrounds 
the building upon three sides. This gallery is anchaively devoted to the 
female portion of the congregation, it being an invariable rule amongst the 
Jews to keep the sexes separated during public worship. At the extreme 
end of the Synagogue is a very beautiful arched recess, lighted by stained 
glass windows, upon the centre one of which are represented two tablets 
containing the Decalogue in Hebrew, or, rat her, the indication of the 
Decalogue, the first word of each commandment only being given. Above, 
surrounded by a“ glory,” is the name of “ Jehovah,” aud around the re- 
cess a Hebrew inscription, signifying, “ Know before whom thou standest !” 
A tablet against the wall upon the right hand side, close to the gallery, 
contains a prayer for the Royal Family— the only portion of the service 
read in English, and on the opposite side of the building is the same 
prayer in Hebrew. Within the arched recess, below the windows, is the 
ark, which is approached by steps, and hidden beneath a hanging drapery. 
The ark contains the “five scrolls of the law,” each scroll consisting of 
one of the fire books of Moses, writes by hand with the minutest care— 
not printed—and preserved with the most reverential solicitude. Some of 
the scrolls are known to be no less than 400 or 500 years old. ‘Tlie ser- 
vices are so arranged that these five scrolls, containing the whole of the 
Pentateuch, shal! be read through once a year. At a certain period the 
readings commence with Genesis. The reader, as soon as he has finished 
the portion appoiuted for the day, carefully envelopes the scroll in a hand- 
some velvet covering, profusely ornamented with precious metals, and car- 
ries it with the greatest solemnity towards the ark, where he deposits it 
with every sign of veneration and respect ; and as the scroll is borue along, | 
those of the congregation who occupy the nearest pews, rise from their | 
seats, and, bowing humbly as it passes, stretch forth their hands to touch | 
the covering of the holy writing. Thus is the reading of the serolls pro- | 
ceeded with, until at the end of the year they have finished the last of the 
five—the Book of Deuteronomy—when the same order is commenced 


again. 

The impression produced upon the mind of a stranger on entering a 
synagogue during the hours of worship 1s extremely striking. We found 
it absolutely impossible to divest ourselves of the idea that we were in 
some far-off foreign land. The strange, sonorous accents of the Hebrew | 
tongue, in which the whole service is carried on, falling on our untutored 
ear, and giving rise to no distinct idea within the mind—only a kind of 
dreamy notion of solemnity, arising from its very mystery ; and our utter 
ignorance of the unaccustomed rites enacted in our presence, seemed to 
preclude the possibility of our being still within a hundred yards of Bishops- | 
gate Street. The entire absence, too, of many familiar objects invariably 
found in Christian churches of all denominations, and in every part of the 
world, although our reason told us at once that they were incompatible with 
Jewish worship, still served to make the scene more strange. We felt as 
though we had been suddenly transported into the midst of some unknown 
race, or that the centuries had retrograded, and we were living with a 
people of the past. 

And yet the con ion that surrounded us were men whom we had 
robably been in the habit of meeting daily in the crowded streets of Lon- 
lion. Once outside the walls of the Synagogue, they became ordinary 

Englishmen, speaking the same language with ourselves, transacting busi- 
ness, buying and selling—only, perhaps, with a little greater cleverness at 
a bargain—like ourselves. ‘There is nothing very romantic or poetic about 


in which their worship was conducted, as we have already hinted, or 
whether it was the mere knowledge that it was Jewish worship going on 
before us, which led us to think of them only as the descendants and re- 
resentatives of one of the most ancient peoples of the earth, we know not. 
ertain it is, our thoughts, in spite of us, would wander into lands and 
periods far remote, and dwell more on the Tabernacle in the Wilderness 
than on the money-getting Jew of England in the nineteenth century. 

While in the Synagogue, the Jews invariably wear their hats, and upon 
most occasions every man wears a peculiar kind of scarf, called a éaélis, 
These scarfs, which are white, or at any rate light coloured, have wide 
borders, some of them very deeply fringed, and vary much in their texture, 
from the finest satin to the coarsest woollen or cotton fabrics, according to 
the circumstances of the wearer, or, in some cases, according to the degree 
of strictuess with which he adheres to the traditional material proper for 
the /allissim. We have been informed that peculiar orthodoxy is expressed 
by one of the woollen varieties, but we are not sufficiently versed in 

ebrew lore to say which it is. The origin of these fringed and bordered 
scarfs is a command contained in the Book of Numbers, bidding the chil- 
dren of Israel “make fringes on the borders of their garments.” The 
scarfs are put on at the commencement of the service, and taken off at its 
conclusion, with great solemnity, a special prayer being recited upon each 
occasion. 

A large portion of the Jewish ritual is carried on in chanting, the 
reader and the choristers taking it up alternately, as in our own cathedral 
churches. The chant, however, is @ much more varied one, and more 
embellished with musical ornamentation, than those we are accustomed to 
hear. The congregation ae aloud in the responses, and every now and 
then rise in a body from their seats, and bow towards the ark. It is only 
recently that the Synagogue has had a choir atall. Mr. Philip Salomons, 
the brother of the present Lord Mayor, first introduced it, some time since. 
We also ca sea that, through the exertions of the same gentleman, a 
much greater degree of decorum and general propriet than had existed 
formerly, has been brought about in the services of this Synagogue, of 
which he is a liberal patron, and at which he and the Lord Mayor himself 
are regular attendants. 

We have endeavoured to give our readers as accurate a description as 
lies in our power of our impressions of the Synagogue and of its service. 
Of the latter, we did not, as we have already stated, understand a word ; 
nor did we wish to doso, We were content to let our fancy wander dreamily, 
as we have attempted to explain, to long-past ages. 1f we had understood 
the language, we might have heard something that would have sounded 
strangely in our ears, and made us loath to stay. But as it was, we merely 
stood spectators of a curious scene, noting as it were the manners of a 
people strange to us, and musing in wonder on the long lapse of centuries 
through which that people had preserved its individuality. We looked 
upon the living, breathing Jews around us as a part of history—a strange 
anachronism in the present day, having no single thing in common with us 
but the one fact that they were men, as we are. : 

However strongly we, as Christians, may denounce the Jew’s religion as 
an error ; however ardently we may wish that his belief, like his nationality, 


creed, sincerely entertained, we must in some degree respect it. Pity him 
if you will ; convert him if you can ; but do not mock his worship—or any 
worship by which man believes that he is drawing near to his Creator ! 


“ Arice Gray” aGAtIn.—The grand ge the Stafford Assizes having, 

on Monday, thrown out the bill against this woman for perjury, she was | 
entitled to her discharge. Anxious, however, to avoid the gaze of the 
crowd, she requested to be accommodated with another night’s lodging in 
ee h he retiring dis- 
position of Alice proved an unfortunate mistake. The chief superin- 
tendent of the Birmingham police, on his return from Stafford the same 
evening, immediately procured a warrant, charging her with having falsely, 
upon oath, a few weeks ago, accused a man, in the police-court of Bir- 
mingham, of having robbed her of her clothes and £7 in cash. The 
charge was dismissed, and the next appearance of Alice was at Wolver- 
hampton. On Tuesday morning the superintendent proceeded to Stafford 
(having telegraphed for her detention), and before Alice quitted the gaol 
took her into his safe keeping. The prisoner did not appear in the 
slightest degree disconcerted. She recognised the superintendent, and 
without complaint accompanied that officer to Birmingham. On arriving 
at the railway station, in New Street, she recognised Mr. Cooper, one of 
the principal witnesses against her, and politely inquired after his health, 
as well as that of the rev. gentleman, who, she had stated, had a few weeks 
ago presented her with £4, and who was the subject of her poetic ellusion. 
Alice, the ue against her being duly ol at the police station in 
Waterloo , Was thence conveyed to the prison in Moor Street. 


| gagement, amounted to £30. 


| £2,000 having been taken for his appearance on the 12th instant. 


POLICE INTELLIGENCE. 

“One wn0 HAS WHISTLED AT THE PLOUGH.” ~Mr. Aley 
merly a svvdier id more recently known to the readers of ne 
anti-Cora writer, with the title of “One who has W 
kKe., was ght up at Bow Street, on Saturday last, charged 4 
laup and two panes of glass (value, in all, £15), in the shup ot 
Co , tailors and outfitters, High Holborn 7 

The prosecutor's shcepman said, that about a weck ago Mr. s 
chased, at Messrs. Prew’s, a waterproot overcoat, for 108 Gd Gin Fy 
about seven o'clock, he came to the shop and complained that t; "i 
80 good as he had expected, and demanded that half-a-crown should bo 
to lim. This the shopman refused to do, and Mr. Somer*il!> U.rcat, 
the windows with his stick if his demand was not complied wit! 
on the shopman’s continued refusal, he carried into ettect 

Mr. Somerville said he had received great provocation; but, as he » 
that it would be no justification, he would not enter into that questior oh 

etted that he had allowed his temper to get the better of him, but he ow 
ing to pay for the damage he had done. 4 

Itimately it was arranged that Mr. Somerville should pay £2 dow 

remainder by weekly instalments of £1, and he was then set at | 


Pictcrr STFALING.—Alexander Bartholomiez was brought befo: 
borough Police Court, on Monday, charged with stealing seventecn 
valued at £4,000, the property of Eugene Pavy. 
It appewrs that Payy, who deals in pictures, became acqu 
soner suine time ago in Brussels. The prosecutor hay 
ictures to the extent of £4,000, it was arranged that the pr 
Sngland in charge of the pictures so purchased. An agree 
into between prosecutor and prisoner, to the effect that the cr 
ceive a salary as servant of the prosecutor of £12 amonth. Vhe 
Brussels about two months ago, ihe prisoner a month aiterwards 


tor engaged rooms for the reception of the pictures at 74, Newnan s 
he had paid £1 a week for the last five weeks to the landlord of t} ¢ 
would admit, that while at Brussels the prisoner had the care of they 
when in London he was only the servant of the proseentor, at a so{) ‘ 

month. The prosecutor paid the prisoner his saiary up to Satu 


receipt would prove, and the sum received as salary trom the } 
After the prisoner had got all le « 
prosecutor, he went late in the evening to 74, Newman Street, ask+d 
and removed the whole of the pictures. He should b+ able to prove t 
against the prisoner at a future examination, and therefore he now a 
remand. ; 


After some discussion, the prisoner was remanded, his own recugnisa 


A Fortune TeLier Cavcnt PriccinG.—Matilda Williams, a 
recently won some notoriety by being brought up for jortune-tell ng 
at the Westminster Police Court, on Monday, with stcaling 
from the person of Thomas Newman. 

Mr. Newman stated that, at about 12 o’clock on the previous nig 
walking towards his home, at Pimlico, when the prisoner came up. any 
hersclf before him, accosted him as loose women are in the habit of d 
repulsed her, and proceeded to his house, a few doors off, when ty 
that his gold pin had been stolen from his breast. He informed 


and they went in quest of the thief, whom they met a few minutes ali: 
She demed the robbery, but was seen on her way to the station to drop th. 
‘The fortune teller was committed for trial. xE 
Counrerreit Comn.—Sarah Evans and Emma Attwell, two damsels w)o » rm 


fused to give their address, were charged at Greenwich with uttering and 
in possession of counterfeit half-crowns. 

‘ohn Spence, landlord of the White Hart, Grove Street, Deptford, deposed ¢ 
the prisoners entered his house and called for a pint of ale, requesting ot : 
same time that it might be made warm. On serving them with the ale. a | 
crown was tendered in payment, and Attwell received the chanze 
the young women had drunk the ale, and when about leaving thy 
them smile at each other, which aroused bis suspicions, and on | 
till and examining the half-crown he had_ just taken from the prisoners, } 
covered it to be a counterfeit. He then followed the prisoners, and met an 
spector of police, to whom he communicated the circumstance, and having g 
him the half-crown, which he marked, saw the prisoners enter the Victor 
lie-house. After leiving, he entered and ascertained that the prisoners had (en. 
dered a counterfeit half-crown there also, which had been refused. 

Charlotte White, daughter of the grocer, stated that the prisoner Evins en- 
tered her father’s shop, and, in payment of some tea and flour, tendered a haly- 
crown. Sgeing it was a counterfeit, she was about leaving the counter to ty 
it to her father, who was outside the shop, when Evans inquired what was t\ 
matter with it, on which witness told her she would see presently. A policv- 
constable was then called, and the prisoners given into custody. 

Elizabeth Holmes, the female searcher, deposed to scarching the prisoners 
being brought to the station. From the bosom of Attwell she took a portnionnaie 
which Attwell requested, “it she had any mercy,” should be destroyed. The 
female searcher told her she did not know why she shoud do so, as she lad not 
examined it, and did not know what it contained, when Attwell replicd, 
contained bad coin.”” On examining it, she discovered seven other counterte.t 
half-crowns, four of which were wrapped in paper. On the person of Evans, « 
few coppers only were found, and a small quantity of sugar, in a basket. 

young women, who had nothing but ignorance of each other to urge sn 
their defence, were committed for trial at the next Old Bailey Sessions. 


Tue Suicipe Manta.—Elizabeth Parsons, a young married woman, who ap- 
peared in a state of very great exhaustion and debility, and with a face as ] 
as a spectre, was brought before the Thames Police Court, on Tuesday, cha 
with attempting to commit self-destruction. 

A police constable stated that, on Friday last, he saw the prisoner lying o 
the foot-path, in the Mile End Road, surrounded by a mob of persons, who sav 
she had taken poison. ‘The poor woman was meaning: and in such pain th 
lost no time in conveying her to the London Hospital, where she had ever sinc 
remained. 

Mr. Porter, acting resident medical officer of the London Hospital, said th: 
prisoner was brought there on Friday last. Some medicine and an antidote wer 
administered to her, which dislodged the contents of her stomach, and she jiad 
since been under medical treatment. She appeared to have something whic’ 
pressed more heavily on her mind than her body, and was in a very depressed 
state. 

‘The Magistrate—Were the contents of her stomach analysed ¢ ; 

Mr. Porter—No, sir. 1 wish it to be publicly known that people w’ 6 attempt 
to commit suicide are amenable to the law. People are being continually brought 
to the hospital labouring under the effects of poison. 

The Magistrate said there was no direct proof that the young womnn lia 
taken poison, and for the want of proof he could not commit her tor trial. Be 
sides, she appeared to have suffered much already, and, as her husband was pre- 
sent and would take her home, he would discharge her. He was sorry t) 
suicide mania among women was so prevalent. He had frequently explaine 
what the law was to unfortunate creatures brought before him. Iu this ese, 1 
would permit the husband of the prisoner to take her home, and he hoped ice 
narrow escape would be a warning to her. 


“he Sphine. 


REBUS. 


ANSWER TO CHARADE IN NO. 15.—Camp-bell. 


ANSWER TO REBUS IN NO. 15. 
{ “Every Jack has a Jill.’"—[Every Jack has A; J; ill.| 


| 
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woNEY OPERATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
i i g! subject 
" the 
with tae opine at It is not 
or sivek i the Consol market has 
an extensive business bas been trans- 
tonal seeurities, at enhanced quotations. 
na sicady, though not to say brisk, inquiry for 
rcommerctal purposes ; but we tind that the Bank 
Las lately made some extensive advances to the 
mmunity, and which will, we fear, hare the 
eng the stock of bullion, and of creating a fresh 
ment to the Continent. ‘The imports, this 
been about £60,000 from the United States, and 
1 Mexico, the West Indies, &ce. In addition to 
a forwarded to the Continent, nearly £500,000 
tte India and China, notwithstanding that the 
mpeny have further reduced rate at which 

Wiils upon the various Presid. cies. 
s been done at 209}. The per cents re- 
we realised 85} to 68}.; the 3 per cent. consols, 89} 
}, tle new S per cents, 89 to 804, 3; andthe new 24 
+375. Long annuitics, 1860, have marked 3%; ditto, 
India stock, 226. Indian Bonds. 1s. dis. Exche- 


s, 5s. to 7s. discount; ditto bonds, 95g and 97}. 


1s transpired officially on the 


wny Well-informed partys 


jos been a full average business doing in the foreign 
Bra- 


sgenerally have becn on the advance. 


se, andl price 
envil ve sold at 994 


d new deferred, 20}; ditto pnssive, 6$; Turk 
s., S42; ditto new scrip, 2f dis.; French 


shares have been tolerably exten- 
no material chance has taken place. 
$; Bristol and Exeter, 80; Eastern 
nnd Glasgow, 502; Great Northern, 
t Southern and Western (freiand), 108; Great 
, bancushive and Yorkshire, 77; London and 
9, Manchester, Sheftield, and Lincolnshire, 
d, 64}; Norfolk, 454; North Eastern—Berwick, 
2; North Staffordshire, 9}; South Eastern, 
; Great Western of Canada, 234; Paris 
<, 453 ; Sami: 1 Meuse, 84; West Flander ’ 
sith bank shares have been very firm. 
artered of Australia, 163; ditto new, 3; 
ister, 483 
securities have renlised very full prices. 
Worer Works, 7 ex div.; Canada Com pany’s Bonds, 
tw Government 6 per cents., 109}; Crystal Palace, 
o Preference, 4§; General Screw Steam, 153; Royal 
eal, 40. 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS, 
x EXcHANGF.—The supply of English wheat on sale 
arket, this week, has been very moderate. The de- 
| however, Jor all kinds has ruled heavy y, and, in some 
ces, prices have given way trom ls, to 2s. per quarter, 
n wheat, so little business has been transacted that 
wtons have ruled almost nominal. Floating cargoes 
slow inquiry, yet we cannot call them cheaper. 
vs been very little inquiry for barley, at 1s. per quar- 
suiony. Malt has moved off slowly, on former terms. 
sould oats have realised former terms; but inferior 
5 luve given way 6d. per quarter. Both beans and 
ve sold at a reduction of 1s.; whilst flour has com- 
dvery little attention, at last week’s currency. 
Lish CURRENCY.—Essex and Kent White Wheat, 67s. 
ditto, Red, 62s. to 89s.; Malting Barley, 40s. to 46s. 
g ditto, 40s. to 41s.; Grindiny ditto, 37s. to 40s.; 
bos to 845.; Rye, 503. to 59s.; Feed Oats, 27s. to 298 ; 
ditto, 288. to $3s.; Tick Eeans, 41s. to 473. ; Pigeon, 
) ids ; White Peas, 50s. ww 
ics. to 458. per quarter; ‘lown-made Flour, 75s. to 
fown Households, 65s. to 67s. ; Country, 6Us. to 63s. ; 
aod Suftolk, 558, to 69s. per 2801bs. 
i1£—The supply of beasts on sale, this week, has 
derately extensive, and the demand forall breeds has 
sk, at fully last week’s prices. ‘There has been a 
for sheep at 2d. per Sibs. less money. The veal 
as been active, at an improvement in value of from 
-per Sibs. Piys have sold toa fair extent, at full 
Beef, from 3s. $d. to 5s. 2d.; mutton, 2s. 4d. to 
"haa to bs. dd. ; pork, 3s. 10d. to 53. per 8lbs. to 
offal, 
‘G\1E AND LEADENMALL.—Rather large supplies of 
oy killed meat are on offer in these markets, and a fuil 
ng: business is doing, as follows :—Beef, from 3s. 4d. to 
.; mutton, 8s. dd. to 4s, 6d.; veal, 38. 10d. to 5s.; 
10d, to 5s. 2d., per 8lbs. by the carcass. 
‘~For most kinds, we have a steady 
8: Congon, 8}. to 2s. Fd. ; 


“demand, as 
Ning Yong and Oolong, 


Is Qd.; Souchong, 9d. to 2s. 8d.; Flowe Pekoe, 
|. to Ss. 6d.; Caper, Is. to 1s, 3d.; Scent Caper, 
‘0 Is. 8d.; Orange Pekoe, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 4d. ; Scented 


Pekoe, Is. 9d. to 2s. 9d.; Twankay, 8d. to Is. 2Qd.; 
7d. to 1s.; Hyson, 1s. 5d. to 3s. 9d.; Young 
“0 Ml. to 3s.; Imperial, 1s. to 2s. 9d.; Gunpowder, ls, 
i Assam, 1s. to 48. 4d. per lb. 
-The imports and stores of raw sugar are in- 
and so little business is doing, that the quotations 
nominal. ‘fo scll, the importers must submit toa 
«ou price, compared with the highest range, of from 
les. per ewt. Refined goods are excessively heavy, 
miuel in value. 
“Lasses.—Our market has ruled heavy, and prices are 
Present rates vary from 26s. to 99s. per ewt. 
—Good ordinary native Ceylon has sold slowly at 
‘pet ewt., being « fall of quite 38. Plantation kinds, 
‘eer, have continued in request, at very full prices. In 
on Coffee rf a moderate business is doing, yet the 
“ons are well supported. 
‘oA.—The value of this article continues to range very 
led Trinidsd is worth 60s. to 648. ; Gray, 58s. to 60s.; 
‘a 508. to 598,; Guayaquil, 54s. to 568.; and Bahia, 
s per ewt. 
—Owing to the heaviness in the corn trade, all kinds 
‘edull in sale, and the quotations have given way 
bo per ewt. Fine white Bengal, 18s. 
it —For the time of the year, the business doing in 
very moderate, Parcels of this year’s growth are 
3. to 116s. per cwt. New Valentia raisins are 
‘ed At 44s..6d. to 4¥s.; and Smyrna, 31s. to 37s. Jordan 


‘tanas, 708.; and Muse: tels, 70s.to 120s. per cwt. 

‘\IstoNs.—The amount of business doing in the butter 
“tis but moderate, yet prices are well supported. Bacon 
“sc slowly, at, in some eases, a decline of 2s. per ewt. 


‘ i ra little business is doing in all kinks of wool that 
Hotations 
"been trifling. 
'oN.—-There is more firmness in the demand, at the 
“ve quotations of last week. Surat, i to 44d.; Ben- 
_ vl. to B§d. ; Madras, 32d. to 43d. et h “ 
1" AND FLAX.—The demand for Hemp is tolerably ac- 
;, <1 to £44 per ton, for Petersburg’ clean, In the valte 
have no change to notice. : 
.\“ie—Scoteh pig iron has realized 798, with a steady 
7 All manufactured parcels command full prices. 
7/00 bars, £8 to £8 5s.; Sheets, single, in London, 
Sto £12 perton. Tin is active. Banda, 246 6d. to 1258.; 
23s. to 1238. 6d.; Bristol refined, 127s. 6d. to 128s, 
s move off steadily, at fall quotations. 1. C. Coke, 
ti - do., $43. 6d, to 35s. ; L. C. Charcoal, 34s. 
. do., 6d. to 40s. 6d. per box. Lead is 
as dear as last week. British pig, £25 10s. to 
Muish, £24 10s, to £25 5s, per ton, Quicksilver, 
‘to ls. 10d. per 1b, British Zine, £30 10s. to £31 per 


‘— Another Government contract for 100,000 gallons 
tl been issued, the market is firm, and prices 
lt, Proof Leewards, 3s. to $s. 1d.; Fast ndia, 
“10 23, 11d. per gallon. Malt Spirits, 11s. 2; Ge- 


{5s.; Maple, 42s. to 46s. ; | 


are worth £5 to £15. New Turkey figs, 50s. to 90s.; | 


my ard, and cheese are steady, and quite as dear as last | 


are almost nominal. The imports this week | 


Reva, Sa. 2d. to 4s per gallon. Gin, 17 under proof, 19s. 8d.; 


and to., 1s, 2d. pe Hon 
IN Dice Atl kinds are in at ver 
Fine guatties ure ate rates: but 
inf ro aduwilinguiy, Miudand Last Keat pockets, 
70s. ti Weald of Kents, 658. to 953.; Sussex, 60s to 


90s. perce 

Porators.-—As the supplies are large. the trade is heavy y, 
as follows —York Regents, 0s. to 1!us.; Essex and Kent 
ditto, 758. to 90s. Scotch, 609. to 95s per ton. 

Coats.—New Tanfield, 18s ; Wylam, 17s; Eden Main, 
20s. 9d.; Gosforth, 19s. 6d.; Bell; 20s ; Noaswell, 22s. ; 
Lambton, 21s, 6d.; Stewart's, 22s.; Kelloe, 21s. Gd.; Tees, 
22s per ton. 

OrLs.—Linseed oil is steady, at 45s. per ewt., on the 
All other oils are a dull inquiry. 
to 38s 6d. for spirits. 

TAtt ow.—Our market is flat, at 69s. per ewt., on the spot, 
for P.Y.C. The stock is now 21,823 casks, acainst 34,192 
ditto in 1854, and 32,530 in 1853. Rough fat has declined 
to 3s. 9$d. per Slbs. 


spot. 


LONDON GAZETTE. 
Saha) Faiway, Novemurnr 30. 

BANKRUPTS. — Wituiaw Mrrcurtt, Henry Mrr- 
CHELL, and JounN Mircuriy, Hoarstones, Lancaster, 
Pendle, worsted spinners — Joun Mvscortr, Pembridge, 
Hereford, engineer—Thomas PAGETT Birmingham, zine 
worker — Samurt Mere, Kendal, innkeeper—SAMUEL 
Prirstiy, Accrington, Lancashire, crocer—FREDERICK D 
Biyru, Birmingham, factor—JouNn Saotons, 1S, Bucklers- 
bury, City, bill broker—Joun Dauuy, Kights Hull Road, 
Norwood, carpenter—JaMrs MoRRALL. Bermondsey, leather 
dresser—Henry Tuos, Hoxwoop, Gifford Street, Cledonian 
Road. manufacturer of paper hangings 

SCOTCH SEQUESTR (lows Joun Gray, Ondenard, 
Bridge of karn, Perthshire, cattle denler—Josepn Vi ILLER, 
Edinburgh, bookseller, now deceased—SiMPson and WILSON " 
Edinburgh, coach vuilders. 


Turspay, DeckmBer 4. 
BANKRUPTS. — Tuomas Arcusvrr, Onkley Square 


Chelsea, formerly carrying on business in Cambridge Street, | 


St. Pancras Road, in partnership with Henry Atkinson, 
timber merchant and builder — Witatane FrenurenBacn, 
Berners Street, Oxford Street, tailor—Epwarp Houss, 
Brighton, ironmonger —Jonn Winteruorron Kersley, 
Lancashire, brickmaker—JONATHAN Sawyer, Mary Aun 
Street, Crisp Street, East India Road, builder — JANE 
| Harriey, Middleton, Lancashire, joiner and builder — 
| Joun Kikkwam, Blackburn, cotton manufacturer—ALICE 
| Dean and ADAM DEAN, Bolton, millwri, hts and iren- 
| founders—Hen wy DaLLImonr, Newport, Isle of Wight, 
grocer—THomAs KirkHam, Albert Mill, Livesey Black- 
| burn, spinner and manufacturer, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. — Grorax ORMISTON, 
Burn House, near Edinbur h, carter — Wintiam Hata, 
Glasgow, writer, now veces = 


/{NOLOURED FLANNELS, woven and printed, | 


| LU of the newest designs for WINTER SHIRTS. Also, 
| stout Woollen Hosiery of every description, — Pore and 
| Ruane, 4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 


SHIRTS and COLLARS. A Sample made to 
h Measure at any price required. QUALITY THE TEST OF 
CHF AY 
2, Great College Street, Camden New Town. 


N.B.—E 
Gescription of Shirt made to order. Particulars post free. 


T= NEW BRITISH SABOTS and OVER- 
SILOES.—These new and elegaut Overshovs possess 
many advantages over any other kind yet submitted to the 
| public, They combine cleanliness with lightness and eco- 
nomy ; mud does not adhere to the soles ; ure not more than 
half the weight of the American overshoe; do not contine 
perspiration ; 
j off. They are half the price of any Overshoe yci offered to 
| the public; and, when worn out. are not valucless. Gentle- 
men’s, 4s. 6d.; Ladies, 3s. Gd; Misses’, 2s. 6d.—J. SPARKES 
| HALL, 308, Regent Street, oppesite the Polytechnic. 


pens OF SILKS, &e., Post Free. 
Rich French Silks from £1 1s. Gd. the Full Dress 
Hine French Merinos, all wool, from 12s. 6d. do. 
The New Winter Cloaks, from 10s. 9d each. 

| Address to KiNG & Co., Silk Mercers, &¢., 243, Regent Street. 
Cia JUVENILE DEPOT AND LADIES’ 
\ UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE.—This Establish- 
ment, the largest of the description in London, 1s now re- 
| plete with every article that is required for Ladies’ Under- 
| clotiring, Children and Infants’ Wear. As the stock is 
| selected and sorted with the utmost care and judgment, and 
| the greatest attention paid to the needlework, ladies will find 
| upon examining the extensive stock of each department, great 
economy and a saving ef at least one half the usual prices. 
Orders transmitted by the post (enclose Post-office order) will 
receive prompt attention. A detailed book sent upon appli- 
tion, post free, to all parts of the country. 
W. H. Torwer, 69 and 70, Bishopgate St. Without, London. 
| TTT TT oh = mm Tan 
/({MTY JUVENILE DEPOT AND LADIES’ 
J UNDERCLOTHING WAREHOUSE.—Infants’ white 
| or coloured fashionable circular Cashmere cloak lined with 
silk and richly braided, and elegantly-braided hood, for 28s. 
6d.; a pretty present, the greatest bargain in London. 
W. H. Turner, 69 and 70, Bishopgate St. Without, London. 


ery 


UNDERCLUTHING WAREHOUSE.—Ladies’ Night 
dresses most beautifully made, only 2s. 34d. each, or 26s. bi, 
per dozen ; ladies’ chemises equally well made, 164d., or 15s. 
9d. per dozen ; ladi-s’ drawers, 164d. per pair, or 15s. 9d 
dozen; ladies’ fine long cloth slips, 
work, 4s. 1]d. each, or 27s. 6d. the half dozen, 
W. H. Turnen, 64 


cy ~ JUVE 


wove stays, very best quality, only 8s. 11d. per pair; the 
lld., extra- 


AVOID TIGHT LAC 

| \ J CARTER’S COUTIL BODICES, Qs. 11d, 

| + _ to 6s, 11d. per pair; Coutil Stays, 2s. 6d. to 6s. 11d; 
Seli-Lacing Stays, with patent busks, 12s. 6d. (this stay is un- 

‘fastened in a moment); Paris Wove Stays, 8s. 11d., any size 

| required. Crenoline and Moreen Skirts are selling at 4s. 11d. 
to 10s. 6d.—Address, W. Canren’s, 22, Ludgate Street (two 
doors from St. Paul’s). Manufactory, 7, Newington Cause- 
way, Borough. 


| [TAL and SON’S EIDER DOWN QUILTS; 
also GOOSE DOWN QUILTS, from 8s. 6a. to 24s. 
| List of prices and sizes sent tree hy post. Heat and Son’s 


illustrated catalogue of Bedsteads and priced list of Bedding 
also sent post free.—196, Tottenham Court Road. ‘ 


AND TRY 


[LLUSTRATED TIMES, 


Turpentine is dull, at 36s. | 


kss. E. HAwKks (10 years with Capper and Waters), | 


keep the feet dry, and are easily put on and | 


ITY JUVENILE DEPOT AND LADIES’ | 


- 
with handsome needie- 


OORE’S LEVER WATCHES, made on 


hs.. £6 6s Gold do, from £10 


the 


M 


i 18 


Gold Wor Silver do. Levers, 10 
hol J J wed and warr 37 Meibura 
Wil tabli Brief clucidation of the watch 
gratis 

ALASS LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 


(r Chandeliers, Hall Lanterns, Ke. Every article marked 
with plain figures. Hubert and Co., 55, High Holborn, 
Pattern-book with price-list, price 12s. 


OANS at 5 per Cent., on Personal Securily, 
4 i connection with Life Assurance. ENGLISU and 
FOREIGN LIFE OFFICE, 135, Oxford Street. ; 
OANS from £20 to £1000 at £5 per Ceut., may 
i_ be arranged for One, Two, or Three Years. NEW 
NATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN COMPANY, 
484, Oxford Street, Bloomsbury. Office hours from 9 to 
6 o'clock. THOMAS BOURNE. Resident Secretary 
| PAINLESS TOOTH EXTRACTION without 
Chloroform, daily from 10 to 4. by Mr. J. Witteman 
| Wenn, LS.A., Surgeon Dentist, 21, Southampton Street, 
| Bloomsbury Square. 
My curse on your envenom'd stang, 
That shoots my tortur’d gums alung, 
And thro’ my lugs gies mony a bang 
Wi’ gnawing ver 
Tearing my nerves wi’ bitter twa 
Like racking engines, 
| (NURE FOR THE TOOTHACHE.—The follow- 
) ing are Agents for SWEETING’S TOOTHACHE 
ELIXIR. Any one suffering from this tiresome pain, and 
neglecting to procure this safe and permanent remedy, will 
not deserve the least pity 
Sanger, 150, Oxford street ; Goff, Kingsland ; Butler, Cheap- 
side, London; Raimes and Co, Liverpool and Edinburgh; 
ish and Co., Neweastle ; Boyd and Co., Dublin; Winnal, 
rmingham; Wm. Sutton, Nottingham; and one or more 
| Medicine Venders in every town in the kingdom, in Bottles 
| at ls. 14d. and 2s. Od. each. 
Prepared only by the discoverer, MARTIN SWEETING, 
, Chemist, Knaresborough. 


JERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGHS, 
is secured by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
which give instant relief and a rapid cure of asthma, co " 
and all disorders of the breath and lnngs. To singe! rf 
public speakers they are invaluable for clearing and strength- 
ening the Voice. They have a pleasant taste. Price ls. 
Vd, 28.9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— Asthma, 

Winter Cough, Hoarseness, Shortness of Breath, and 
other Puimonary Maladies, effectually cured by these invalu- 
able Lozenges.—Prepared and sold’in Boxes and Tins, by 
THOMAS KEATING. 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
Sold by all Drugyists, &e. 


on application as above.—Monisen and Co., Hygeists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AN EFFECTUAL 
REMEDY FOR A PAIN IN THE S!IDE.—Mr. Ro- 
berts, of St. George’s Square, Liverpool, states that he has 
| been for some considerable time a severe suilerer from an 
inveterate pain in his side, for which he was under the 
treatuent of different medical men, and he tried also a great 
Variety of means to rid himself of it, all without effect ; but 
by the use of Hottoway's PILts, for avery short period, 
he is now completely cured, after every other remedy had 
failed.—Sold by all Medicine Venders tliroughout the world, 
at Professor HoLLoway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, Lon- 
don, and 80, Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Srampa, Con- 
stantinople ; A. Guipicy, Smyrna; and A. Hoops, Malta, 


| atl ins ohesol Mises eae deste Beets 
| MAE FOLLOWING is an EX'TRACT trom the 
| Second Ldition (page 183) of the Translation of the 
| “ Pharmacoporia” of the Royal College of Physicians of Lon- 
| don, by Dr. G. F. Collier, published Y Longman and Co. :— 
| “It is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of the 
| «Pharmacopaia’) that we have no purgative mass but what 
| contains aloes; yet we know that hamorrhoidal persons ean- 
not bear aloes, except it be in the form of COCKLE’S PILLS, 
| which chiefly consist of aloes, scanunony, and colocynth, 
| which [think are formed into a sort of compound ex ract, 
, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline 
process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknown to me) of an 
aromatic tonic nature. Ithink no better and no worse of it 
| for its being a patent medicine. Llook at it as an article of 
| commerce and domestic convenience, and do not hesitate to 
| Bay it is the best made pill in the kingdom; a muscular 
| purge, a mucous purge, and a hydrogogue purge combined, 
and their effects properly controlled by a dirigent and corri- 
ent. That it does not commonly produce hamorrhoids 
| Fike most aloctic pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly 
| soluble, so that no undissolved particles adhere to the niu- 
cous membrane.” 


| DK. HASSALL, AUTHOR OF “FOOD AND ITS ADUIe 
TERATIONS,” ON DR. DE JONGH’S 
IGH?T BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
“TL have more than once, at different tines, subjected 
) your Light Brown Oil to elemical analysis—AND THIS 
UNKNOWN To YOURSELF—and I have always found it 
| to be free from all impurity, and rich in the constituents of 
Bile. So great is my confidence in the article, that T usually 
prescribe it in ging to any other, in order to make sure 
| of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 
Sold only in IMPERIAL Half Pint, 2s. 6d.; Pint, 4s. 9d.; 
| and Quart, 9s. ; Sealed Bottles, with Dr. De Jonzh’s Stamp and 
Signature, WITHOUT WICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, Strand, London, Dr. De 
Jongh’s sole Consignecs; and by most respectable Chemists 
in Town and Country. 


[10 NERVOUS SUFFERERS,—A retired 
| man, having been restored to health in a few 
many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make 
known to others the means of CURE; he will therefore send 
(free) on receiving a stamped envelope, properly addressed, a 
copy of the prescription used. Direct, Key. E, DouGias, 
18, Holland Street, London, 


Clergy- 
days, alter 


LIEVED.—39, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, opposite 
the York Hotel. 

DEAFNESS.—The ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordi- 
navily powerful, small, newly-invented instrument, for Deaf- 
ness, entirely different from all others, to surpass anythin 
of the kind tht has been, or probably ever can he, Produced. 
| Being of the same colour as the skin, it is not perceptible. 

It enables deaf persons to hear distinctly at church and at 
public assemblies. The unpleasant sensation of singing 
noises in the ears is ontely removed ; and it affords ali the 
ass:stance that could possibly be desir d. 

Messrs. SOLOMONS, Opticians, have invented spectacie 
lenses, of the greatest transparent power. The valuable ad- 
vantage derived from this invention is that, instead of vision 
becoming strained, heated, weakened, and in numerous 
cases seriously injured, it is ones and strengthened ; 
and very aged persons are enabled to employ their sight at 
the most minute occupation; can see with those lenses of 
much less magnifying power; and they do not require the 
frequent changes to the dangerous effcets of further powerfu: 
assistance. ‘The most powerful and Lrilliant patent teles 
copes, camp, perspective, opera, and race-glasses, to know 
the distances, possessing such extraordinary power that 
some from 3} to 6 inches,, with an extra eye-piece, will show 
distinctly the Georgian with his six satellites, 'npiter’s 
Moons, Siiturn’s Ring, and the double stars; a’ yery small 
powerful waisteoat “ew ‘the size of a walnut, to dis- 
cern minute objects at the distance of from four to five miles. 


}EAFNESS and DEFECTIVE VISION RE. 
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TPWE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENG- 


LAND are soll by PHELLIDS POowrani, Vea 
M rehat ss, Kine \ most er. { \ i] 
Pouce Current is puolished every mid ceoutie ithe 
i gs of the London M ts, and is sen ry Post 


supplied ar M 


TAR TAX SAVED.—the EAST INDIA iA 
COMPANY still supply 7 lbs. of execllent Congou or 


\ 


Souchong for One Guinea, war-tax included, and uther sorts, 
either black or green, as low as 2s. Gd. per lb. Oilice, 9, 


,INVALIDS, 


PDEMEMBER YOUR FRIENDS AT CHRIST- 
MAS, and send ELiott's Dessert Fruits, the best present 
handsome packages of French Plums and Muscatelle Raisins, 
a box of the best Figs, Jordon Almonds, Crystallized Fruits, 
It will be forwarded to any Railway Station in London, on 
receipt of a Post Uftice Order for One Guinea, payable te 
The old established Italian and Grocery Warchouse, 451, 
West Strand. 
AND OTHERS 
OBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, for making 
ouly obtuned tie patvonage of her Majesty and the Royal 
community, aud is acknowledged to stand unrivalied as an 
eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for infants and in- 
ding, and excellent fur thickening broths or soups. 
ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS, for more than 30 years 
as the purest farinie of the oat, and as the best and most 
valuable preparation tor making a pure and delicious GAUEL, 
popular ree.pe jor colds and influenza, is of general use in 
the sick chatber, aud, alternately with the Patent Barley, is 
| Prepared only by the patentees, Rontnson, BeLiviLie, 
, and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Ked Lion Street, Hol- 
| Sold by all respectable Grocers, Drugcists, and others in 
town and country, in packets of Gd. and 1s.; and family cin 
YLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, used in the 
J Royal Laundry, and pronounced by ler Majesty's 
Chandlers, Grocers, Ke. &e. 
tj OLBY’S WEDDING CAKDS, Weadiag tuave- 
f DOLBY 
, keeps in stock NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES ve aly 
H. Donny, heraldic and wedding stationcr, 56, Regent Street 
Quadrant. 

VELOPES for a GUID warranted well cummed 
and perfectly opaque ; usefu mM note, 28. per ream, wiih 
than any other house. Catalogues’ post free. Shippers an 
the trade supplied, Observe—PanrripGr and Cuzens, }, 

(IVE QUIRES for 6d., Full-sized Cream Note 

Paper; Super Thick ditto, Five Quires for 1s.; Black 
Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d ; the New Straw Writing Paper, 3s. ; 
and Foolscap, 6s. per Ream. Useful Envelopes, 4d. per 
Head Envelopes, 1s. per dozen. 100 Superior Cards printed 
for 1s. 6d. Good Copy-books, 28, per dozen. No charge 
2Us,, carriage paid to the country. The Trade supplied. 

Parkins and Gorro, Manufacturers, 25, Oxford Sirect. 
- 
15,0 Tt CHURCH SERVICES, in Ornamental, 
| Plain/and Antique Bindings. Reference Bibles, 2s. 6d.; amily 
dd 


Great St. Helen's Churchyard, Bishopsyate. 
you can make. Six choice sorts for One Guinea, containing 
and a Bottle of preserved Ginger, caretully packed in a Box. 
Joun Exvxiort, Charing Cross, 
THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDRE} 
] superior BARLEY-WATER in 15 minutes, has not 
Family, but has become of general use to every class of the 
valids; wuch approved for making a deleous custard pud- 
have been held in constant aad increas ng public estimation 
which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, is a 
| an excellent food for infants and children 
horn, London. 
isters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each 
laundress to be the Finest Starcn she ever Used. Sold vy ‘all 
lopes, Billets de Faire Part, and Invilations to the 
Ceremony and Breakfast in the last fashion.—IL 
stamped with the crests of more than 10,000 families,— 
FY THOUSAND superfine ADHESIVE EN- 
every other description of stationery 7s. in the pound el 
Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
hn ditto, Five Quires for 1s.; Letter Paper, 4s.; 
100; Black Bordered ditto, 6d. per ditto, The Queen's 
for stamping crest or initials. Price List post-free. Over 
BIBLES, PRAYER-BOOwS, and 
| Bibles, 6s. 6d.; Velvet Cuurch Services, elegantly moun 


| with rims and clasp, 7s. 6d.—usually charved 15s. 6d. Prayer- 
| books, rims and clasp, 2s. 6d. West End depot tor Bagster’s 
Polyglot Bibles, at the Publisher’s Prices. 


| IELD’S WEDDING 

CHRISTENING PRES 'S.—A choice of 10,000 
ibles, Prayers, Church Services, and Altara, bound in mor- 
oeco, velvet, ebony, oak, russia, und ivory, richly mounted 
| and inlaid, at the lowest prices. Large Family Bibies, from 
| 4s. 6d. to 12 yutineas; Prayer Books, from 9) to 4 guincas; 
Church Services, from 28 to 5 gaineas. The only house in 
| the Kingdom for the celebrated Guinea Family Bible and 
| Half-Guinea Velvet Service. —The GREAT BIBLE WARE- 

| HOUSE, 65, Regent’s Quadrant, corner of Air S : 


MHE GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, La iype, 
| with References and Family Register, is beuud im the 
best Turkey morocco, and is to be had only at 
T. Dean and Son's Bible Warchouse, 31, Ludgate Hill, 
| three doors west from the Old Bailey, where every descrip- 
tion of Bible, Prayer Book, and Church Service can be 
obtained, from the least expensive to the most costly. 
Cheap Bibles and Prayer Books tur Book Hawking Societies 
and for distribution 
Dean and Son, Printers, Book and Print Publishers, 
31, Ludgate Hill. 
Price Sixpence, 
; MIE YOUNG MAN’S MEDICAL COMPA. 
.. NION and ADVISER. By Dr J. C. GILES. Con- 
taining several Valuable Prescriptions for Indigestion, 
Nervous Debility, &e. &e. Post tree for Seven Postage 
| Stamps. Address J. C. Giles, Fsq., Surgeon, &e., High 
Street, Gosport, Hampshire. 
VVERY EMIGRANT SHOULD 
| PURCHASE— 
i. HOW TO EMIGRATE, by KINGSTON, price Qs. 6d. 
2. THE EMIGRANTS’ HOME; or, How lo settle, price 
2s. 6d. 
3. THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES, by CAPPER, price 
K 


6a. 
4. PRAYERS for EMIGRANTS at SFA, price Gd. Framed 
| at the request of the Colonial Land und Emigration 
Comunissioners. 
GroomBrivce and Soxs, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 
VRE a NEW YEAR COMMENCES, remember 
i that it is of all others the most fitting oceasion on 
which te mature and earry out those good intentions which 
often sugg¢st themselves, although it mey be, until now, in 
an ill-defined, imperfect form. member that, “A penny 
saved is a penny gained,” aud by no channel more certuinly 
or more easily than LETT’S DIARLES, HOUSEREEPERS, 
&e., which are now conspicuous in all the Booksellers’ wine 
dows in Great Britain, or her colonies, at prices varying be- 
tween 6d. or 1s. each, and 14s. or more. Go, then, forthwith, 
to the nearest or most favoured shop, and select (ere they be 
out of print) one of the many forms for your next year’s 
adoption. They are by size, arrangement, and eost, provided 
for the wants of ali classes of socicty—all professions, trades, 
or callings—for ladies or gentlemen, youth, maturity, or age. 
They are strongly bound for rough use, or elegantly got u 
for presents (6 or 7 guineas each), for the peeket or the desk 
(many have gone to the Crimea), and as a Christmas or New 
Year’s offering, will confer a benefit as well as a pleasure— 
a lasting profft as well as a passing kindness. Lett’s Portable 
Copying Machines, at 21s., cemplete with all materiels, is 
likewise a valuable acqnisition, and always to be relied on. 
Catalogues sent by post, free of charge, as well as any goods 
described therein, on receipt of Money Order for their valve, 
—LETTS, SON, and CO., Stationers and Mapsellers to hey 
Majesty’s Board of Ordnance, 8, Koyal Exchange, London, 
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bound in cloth, 
8s.; in morocco, 


beautifully printed, and handsome! 
= kvm wien dl lls. 6d.; morocco, rif 
vy Hayday, £2 12s. 6d. g a3 
‘N ILLUSTRATED EDITION of TUPPER’S 
A PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
igns by 
| John Gibert. 
James Godwin. 
Williom Harvey. 
J.C. Horsley. 
William Linton Leach. 


The 
C. W. Cope, R.A. 
F. R. Pickeregill, A-R.A. 
_ John Tenniel. 
Edward H. Corbould. 
George Dodgson. 
Fdward Duncan, Joseph Severn. 
Birket Foster. Walter Severn. 
The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henry Noel 
Humphreys. - 
London: T. HatcHarp, 187, Piccadilly. 


“PAUL JERRARD'S NEW DRAWING-ROOM BOOKS. 
d FLORAL SOUVENIR; consisting of a 


Series of Flowers painted from Nature, and of the 


natural size, which have been described as emblematic of the | 


passions and feelings in the works of the poets of different 
nations, ; 

These Plates, richly Coloured in fac-simile of the Originel 
Drawings, are accompanied by Verses printed in Gold, within 
a rich Border, illustrative of the passions, sentiments, and 
feelings to which the flowers refer. , 

The Decoration of the Presentation Page of this Volume 
consists of a Picturesque Scroll, supported by sprays of 
Forget-me-not; and the Title is a rich design of suitable 
ebaracter. ; 

The Binding is in Paul Jerrard’s Patent Enamel, richly 
embossed in Gold, price £1 11s. 6d. : ; 

GROUPS from FLORA’S BOWER; consisting of a Series 
of Floral Groups, highly Coloured from Nature, accompanied 
by Verses Printed m Gold, illustrative of the poctic associa- 
tions of flowers and their symbolie character. 

The Presentation Page ‘has a Wreath of Pansies, often 
used to express remembrance, as the name—derived from 
the French “pensée”—sufficiently denotes. The Deco- 
rative Title and the Bordering accompanying the Verses are 
printed in Gold. The Binding is in cloth, richly gilt, 
price £1 1s. 

Mr. Jerrard has now Twelve different Volumes of these 
elecant Drawing-Room Books, orrevue* for Marriage, 
Birthday, or Annual Presents, while their sterling merit 
stars them as proper for all times. 

*.* One of the principal features in Mr. Jerrard’s “ DRAW- 
ING-ROOM BOOKS,” is the elegant Presentation Page 
which accompanies all his Gift Books. These Presen- 
tation Pages are enriched with an appropriate Decoration, 
different in each Volume, inclosing a space in which the name 
of the Donor and of the person to whom the book is pre- 
sented may be inseribed. 

Prospectuses may be had of the Publisher. 

London: Pav Jexsarp, Publisher, 111, Fleet Street. 


“TNE CHEAPEST AND MOST INSTRUCTIVE BOOK — 
OF THE S2ASON. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. rr 480 pp., 8vo, the New Vol. 


6 
RITISH CONTROVERSIALIST and MAGA- 
ZINE OF SELF-CULTURE. 
“Calculated to be of considerable service to young men.” — 
Nonconformist. 
“For the young, we do not know a more clever and useful 
work.” —Lancaster Gazette. 
London: Hovtston. 


Crown 8vo, price 1s., post free 1s, 2d. 
HE WAR ALMANACK for 1856.— A Naval 
and Milit Year Book; containing: Memoirs of 
neral and Fi 5 Oflcsre—Sers ices of Staff Officers—Pay of 
the Army and Navy—Chronology of the War—Siege of Se- 
bastopol—The Baltic and Black Sea Fleets—Distribution of 
the Army and Militia—Prices of Commissions—Obituary, 
&c. &e., with 13 engravings. 
London: H. G. Ciarxe and Co., 252, Strand. 
USEFUL BOOKS, INDISPENSABLE TO ALL. 
Third Theusand, price 2s. 6d., cloth, by post free, 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE AND LEARN: A 
Guide for all who wish to speak and write correctly. 
“Live and Learn” is an excellent book. We look upon it 
as really indispensable. We advise our readers to imitate 
our ies med peer the book, and sell it not at any price.” 
—Educational Gazette. 


READ AND REFLECT.—Price 1s., cloth, free by Post. 
HE NEWSPAPER and GENERAL READER’S 
POCKET COMPANION : being a familiar explanation 
classical and foreign words, phrases, and quotations, in 
the various journals, periodicals, and publicatiens of the day. 
By the Author of “Lave and Learn.” 


NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Price 6d., by Post, Free. 
ISTAKES of DAILY OCCURRENCE in 
SPEAKIKG, WRITING, and PRONUNCIATION 
RECTED. Old and young, educated and unedueated, 
may consult this small work with advantage.—Selling by 
Thousands. 


HINTS FOR LEARNERS.—Price 1s., free by Post, 
HE RIGHT WAY of LEARNING PRO- 
NOUNCING, SPEAKING, TRANSLATING, and WRI- 
NG FRENCH CORRECTLY. Pointing out the Difficulties 
which Puzzle the Beginner and the Scholar. Third Thousand, 

Revised and Enlarged. 
London : Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton Row, and Pater- 
noster Row. 


DELL’S SYSTEM of SHORTHAND.—Just 

published, price 8d., the 45th edition—making One 

dred Thousand Copies sold of this ne work; pro- 

nounced by all to be the easiest and best system of Short- 

hand ever published.—Be careful to order ’s Shorthand, 
price 8d., post free. 

GRoomBRIDGE and Sons, peamehate, 6, Paternoster Row, 

ion. 


Lon 
Just Published, price 64., Pi Free 7 Stamps. 
IAPHANIE.—The Art of rating Glass to 
imitate Stained Windows, Painted Transparencies, &c. 
in Instructions for the best Process, &c. 


necessary materials, the 
newest designs, &c., at low prices, and where Specimens ma‘ 
be Teapectol - ¥ 
‘TICHOMONIA.—The Imitation of China 
Vases, &c. All materials for the Art, of the best quality, 
may be obtained at the lowest prices, of 
J. BaRnann, 339, Oxford Street ( ite John St.), London. 
Book of Instructions, price la Postage Free. 


ELEGANT ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 
Price 7s. 6d_post free. 
SURES in NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. 
WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN. 
“We cordially recommend this volume.”—Morning Post. 
“Sufficient to captivate any lady’s heart.”—Bristol Mer= 
NY London: Wan & Lock, 188, Fleet Street. 
Should be in Every Home, price 2s. 6d., 
HE PRAGTICAL HOUSEWIFE. - The best 
Book for MATRON, MAID, or EMIGRANT. 
London: Warp & Lock, 158, Fleet Street. 


___London: Wann & Loc, 158, Fleet Street. 
Fourth Edition, price 2s., entered at Stationers’ Hall, 
RY MAN HIS OWN BREWO oct. 


ing Practical Instructions by which any man can B: 
is own of a strength and flavour equal to the beet 
London Porter, at Fi per Gallon, Stout at Fivepence 


ditto, and a variety of pal © roperteaate mse. 
skill or brewing utensils required. Sent free for 34 samp, 
by Mr. CLARKSON, No. 9, Brighton Place, Briaton Road, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


PRIZE MAPS, ATLASSES, AND GLOBES. 

The only Medal awarded to England in the New York Exhi- 
bition for Maps, Atlasses, and Globes, was awarded to Mr. 
CoLLins, 22, Paternoster Row, London. 

| \HE MODERN ATLAS, 63 Maps, 70,000 Re- 
| ferences, half-morocco, 52s. 6d. 

| ~ The 7AMUX ATLAS, 37 Maps, 33,000 References, half- 
| morocco, 21s. ‘ 
| The COLLEGE ATLAS. A new Edition, 33 Maps beauti- 
| fully engraved, and coloured by a new process, Comparative 

Scales and 30,000 References, half-bound, 21s. 

| This Atlas is largely adopted by all the leading schools and 

colleges in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 4,000 

copios were supplied to New York during the last year. 

The COLLECE CLASSIC ATLAS, a companion vol., 12s. 

The JUNIOR ATLAS, a selection of the ege Atlus for 
| the younger pupils, half-bound, 58. 6d. 

The JUNIOR CLASSIC ATLAS, half-bound, 5s. 6d. 

COLLINS’ NEW WAR MAPS, coloured and folded, in 

case, 1s. each. 

COLLINS’ enlarged RUSSIA and TURKEY. 

| COLLINS?’ enlarged Map of the BALTIC. 

COLLINS’ enlarged Map of the BLACK SEA. 

COLLINS’ enlarged Map of the CRIMBA. 
| COLLINS’ enlarged Map of SEBASTOPOL. 
thin COLLINS’ enlarged Map of the ENVIRONS of SEBAS- 
| TOPOL. 

COLLINS’ enlarged Map of CRONSTADT. 

COLLINS’ enlarged Map of SWEABORG and HELSING- 

FORS. 

COLLINS’ enlarged Map of the SOUTHERN PART of 
| RUSSIA, including Odessa, Kherson, Nicholaieff, Perekop, 
| Sebastopol, and Simpheropol. ; 

COLLINS’ 1s. ATLAS of the WORLD, 12 beautifully en- 

graved Maps, in stiff wrapper. 

Ditto ditto bound in cloth, 1s. 6d. 

COLLINS? 2s. ATLAS of the WORLD, 12 beautifully en- 

graved and coloured Maps, in stiff wrapper. 
itto ditto ound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 

COLLINS’ ILLUSTRATED ATLAS of LONDON, from 

surveys made expressly for this Work by R. Janman, Esq. 
36 Maps, 7,000 References. Cloth, gilt, 5s. 

COLLINS’ EMIGRANT MAPS, with instructions, 1s., case. 

Upwarde of 600,000 of these useful Maps have been sold. 

COLLINS’ NEW MAP of LONDON, in case, 1s. 

COLLINS’ 15 MILES ROUND LONDON, in case, 1s. 

COLLINS’ MAP of PARIS ILLUSTRATED, in case, 2s. 

COLLINS’ MAP of PARIS, in case, 1s. 

COLLINS’ EDUCATIONAL MAPS, in sheet, 17 by 21 

inches, 6d. ench, or mounted and varnished, 3s. 6d. 

COLLINS’ DISSECTED MAPS, in mahogany boxes, for 

| presents, 8s., 38. 6d., 5s., 6s. 6d., 7s. 6d. 


Nationalities, in case, 1s 
COLLINS’ SIXPENNY RAILWAY and TELEGRAPH 
MAPS of the Counties of England and Wales. 


Bedfordshire. | Northumberland. 
Berkshire. | Nottingham, 
Buckinghamshire. Oxfordshire. 
Cambridge. Rutland. 
Cheshire. Shropshire. 
Cornwall. | Somersetshire, 
Cumberland. | Staffordshire. 
Derbyshire. | Suffolk. 
Devonshire. | Surrey. 
Dorsetshire. | Sussex. 
Durham, Warwickshire. 
Essex. Westmoreland. 
Gloucestershire. Wiltshire. 
Hampshire. Worcestershire. 
Herefordshire. Yorkshire, N.R., 1s. 
Hertfordshire. Ditto E.R., 1s. 
Huntingdon. Ditto W.R., 1s. 
Kent. Yorkshire, 4 Sheets, 1s. 6d. 
Lancashire. North Wales. 
Leicester. South Wales. 
Lincolnshire. England. 
Middlesex. Scotland, 
Monmouthshire. Ireland. 
Norfolk. Isle of Wight. 
Northampton. Westmoreland, 1s. 

. G, Corins, 22, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 
PECTACLES: When to Wear and How to Use 
Them. Addressed to those who value their sight. By 
CHARLES A. LONG. 
Published by BLanp and Lona, Opticians, 153, Fleet 
Street, London. Sent free by post for six postage stamps. 


Twelfth Edition, 8vo, bound, price iF . 900, 
OM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC EDIGINE, 
By J. LAURIE, M.D. Devoid of technicality. No medi- 
cine is prescribed without the indications for its selection, 
and the exact dose to be administered. An excellent work 
for families, emigrants, and missionaries. A Medicine Chest 
for this work, price 55s. An Epitome of the above, price 5s., 
a Guide to those commencing this treatment in family prae- 
tice. A case for this work, price 35s, Carriage free on receipt 
of post-office order. 
James Leatn, 5, St. Paul’s Church: and 9, Vere 
Street, Oxford Street. 


[hat ce SONGS.—“ Something to Love Me.” | 
Compo: 5 


sed by E. L. HIME. Priee 3s., sent postage 
free. In consequence of the great success of this favourite 
song, Mr. Hime has published two editions—one in F, for 
soprano, and one in D, for contralto. 
vr¥ and Hopcson, 65, Oxford Street, where may be 
had “Look always on the Sunny Side,” and “We yet may 
meet again”—two celebrated tenor songs by the same Com- 
poser. 


REEDOM or SLAVERY? The new P 
Song, sung at all publicconcerts; also, There’s Fortune 
on Before us, Boys, the most Pye ig of the Day. Both 
HEARD, G. H. 


songs written by CHARLE . Music b 
Russet. Price 6d. each, post free 7d. each. 

and Blue, Copyright Edition, as sung by Mr. Daven 
Price 6d., post free 7 stamps. Published exclusively in the 
MUSICAL BOUQUET, at the Office, 192, High Hi 


HE RATCATCHER’S DAUGHTER, price 3d., 

at Correct Edition, with harmonized chorus in No. 797 

a tea L ever: the peng air as _— and , in 

0. price 8d. The song, and polka, galop, 
| 7 stamps. Also, Villiking and his Dinah, as°a tong, p Ike, 
and waltz, 3d. each; or rhea sy.” 

post, for 13 stamps. Thomas ’s comic 

“The Lost Child,” price 3d., post free, 44.—Published 
Musical Bouquet, at the Office, 192, High Holborn. 


MERICA.—The ILLUSTRATED TIMES may 

be SUBSCRIBED FOR at the Foreign News Agency 

ot P. D. ORVIS, 89, Nassau Street, Sun Bi New 

York. Yearly Subscription only Five in nce. 

tina ba bs goer a= ~ WP tee LLUSTRATED 
pon News, an er Foreign Journals, on 

terms. Lists on application. ad soe 


Just out, uniformly bound with eding volu price, 
es 6d., Frontispiece damned by Dalziel” 

HE FAMILY FRIEND, 
nnd te fee mab err 
ie can are it y 

—Bradford Observer, Oct. 1B ise Ps ? : 

“A very welcome visitor to family h 
terest the children, assist the Secuenuttiaanaty rear 
woman, and, in fact, be of service to all.”—Northern Ensign, 
| Oct. 11, 1855. 

| London: Warp & Lock, 158, Feet Street. 

| TRL BUST BOOK TO GIVE A BOY. 
HE BOY’S OWN MAGAZINE, First Volume, 
| in itself, is just published, price Healf-a- 
| Crown. frce by post for this sum.in Cash or Postage 


_ Stamps. 
London: S. 0. Berton, 18, Rouverie Strect. 


COLLINS’ MAP of EUROPE as it will be, coloured in | 


thing we want after the curtains are. 


DECEMBER 8, 15 5, 


ag PARENTS, HEADS OF FAMILIES, AND 
ALL LOVERS OF YOUTH. 


(This column is devoted to the announcement of the contents 
of the “ Boy's Own Magazine,” Volume First, price Half- 
a-Crown, which has just been published.) 


— 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Chatterton, the Boy Poet—Christopher Columbus—Cap- 
tain Cook—Oliver Cromwell—Sir Humphry Davy—Daniel 
Defoe—Benjamin Franklin—Oliver Goldsmith—Wi Ho- 
garth—Murat, King of Naples—Napoleon III.—Nicholas I. 
of oe P ames Wart—Richard Whittington 

y- 
CORTES AND THE CONQUEST OF MFXICO. 

Situation of Mexico—The Mexicans, and where they came 
from— Kings, Nobles, Riches—Laws—Slaves—Couriers—War 
and Warriors—Wandering Islands, Palaces, Houses, Streets, 
Menageries—How the King dined—The Market, and what 
was sold there—The People, and what they looked like—No- 
tions of a Future Life—Idea of the Creator—Mexican Gceds— 
Temples—Human Sacrifices: their nature, manner, and num- 
ber—Cannibalism—Remarkable Traditions—Birth and Educa- 
tion of Hernando Cortes—Expedition to Mexico—Fight with 
the Tabascans—Aztec Visitors—Sends presents to Montezuma 
—The news of the Strangers’ arrival sent to Montezuma— 
Effect of the news—Montesuma’s splendid present to Cortes 
—Begs him to leave Mexico—Discontent in Cortes’ camp— 
Alliance with the Totonacs—March on Mexico—Battle with 
the Tlascallans—Victories and Alliances—Montezuma’s alarm 
—Spaniards march to Cholula—Montezuma’s Plot—The Plot 
defeated—The Cholulan Massacre—March to the Valley— 
Entrance to the City of Mexico—The Spanish Quarters— 
Visit to the Great Temple—Mentezuma seized—Surrender of 
the Empire—Spoil—Cortes Master of Mexico—Expedition 
seit against him by the Governor of Cuba—Cortes defeats 
the Expedition—The Defeated Party join him—The Mexicans 
in Arms—Besiege the Spanish Quarters—The Last Days of 
Montezuma—The Fight of the Temple—The Temple fired— 
Artec Resolution and Christian Difficulties—The Melancholy 

, Night—The Spaniards expulsed—Retreat—Battle of Otumba 
= Rein loreeurateRetarn —Siege of Mexico—Desperate As- 
| saults—The Spaniards Defeated —-Sacrificed—Turn in the 
Tide of Battle—Devastation of Mexico—Famine and Pesti- 
lence—Aztec Heroism—Cortes pierces to the Market-place— 
Butchery—The Last Blow—Guatemozin captured—Surren- 
| der—Conelusion. 
FAMOUS PLACES. 
Florence—London—Naples and Vesuvius—Paris—Pompeii 
and Herculaneum—Rome. 


THE LIFE OF A DOG. 
By Tnomas MILLER, AND ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON 
WEIR. 


Puppy Troubles—Thrown on the Wide World—Search for 
a Situation—My Brother Bob— Heartless Conduct of m 
Sister Floy— The Wicked Old Woman — In Clover — 
of the Future— My Dream realised — How I be- 
came a performing Dog, and how I shot the Manager— 
Figure on_an Omnibus — Destitute — Reflections on the 
Rights of My Life with a Miser—The Little Lame 
Boy —The Life of a Painter’s Dog — “ Water for Dogs,” 
and Canine Gratitude—I become an Old Maid’s Pet—My 
Miserable Existence in that capacity—Lucky Es Expe- 
rience as a Butcher's Dog—I am disguised in the Skin of a 
‘oodle—Dreadful Effects of Bread and Milk—The Cat, the 
Cold Meat, and the Policeman—Love and a Lobster—I Dine 
on a Bank-note—Remarks on Children in relation to Dogs’ 
Tails—Reminiscences of my Sweetheart Una—The Unfortu- 
nate History of Una’s Grandmother, and the Dog Adolphus 
—Tortures of the Kettle—Pressed into the Sea-service—I 
join the Arethusa—I to say, I get Intoxicated—From 
a Yacht to a Wagon—Flies, and how to catch ’em alive— 
Country and Town—I become the of a Catsmeat Man 
—Advantages of that station of life—The Meat-man cheats 
—I keep an Academy—Old Age—Old Memories—On my 
Last Legs—Farewell. 


THE TOOLS OF WAR. 
The first Weapon—Clubs, Javelins, Spears, , the 
| Sling, the Malay Blowpipe—The Sword, Axe, and Mace— 
The Battering-ram, Catapult, Onager — Greek 


Fire, Gunpowder. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Animals, their Use and Abuse—Anstralian Notes—Battle 
of oe ary of Vittoria—Bear-hunt, and what 
it—The Boa—Something more about the Boa 

—Buffalo, and how to hunt him— ing a Ca 
—Captive among the Giants—Cave of San Matteo—Cheve 
Chase—Colter’s Adventure—Cricket— Don’t do it, Boys 
—The Little Dutch Hero— of Eagle Lake— Earl 
Rising—Earthquakes— Fairy Superstitions—Anecdote ot 
the Goat—The Goodwin Sands—The Gunvowder Plot— 
Hopfrog’s Revenge—Hunter in Australia—Hunting in the 
Philippines—Tbe Lambton Worm—Lyre, Pork, and Jackass 
Birds—Mount Carmel—Nigger Break-down—The Nile— 
Parasites—The Pedlar’s Escape—Pigeons, their choice and 
management—Poultry, its choice and management—The 


Pro 


astes and Antipathies—' and we Purple— 
‘Thousand and Second Tale—War Scenes—What may be seen 
in the Moon—Wise Sawe—Wolf ‘Adventares—Wonders of a 
Feather—The Woodworm. 
POETRY. 
Fools—Ballad of Robin Hood—Ballad of the Sailor’s 
ay eh a i 
. ’s Knig! 
—Where there’s a Will there’s a Way. my 
FACTS, FANCIES, AND PHENOMENA. 
Abbot of Reading —Acorns as Chimney Ornaments—Ant 
jeseiiqertes Aloe—Artificial Hatching — Avalanches— 
Banana ‘Bank Notes—Billions—Bufialoes in Domestic 
Life—Burning Clo it Palm—Didn’t know his 


Foot was ror) of Wantly—Duels of Bees — 
Riches — Eddystene Lighthouse — Fire — Fuschias 
Frilled Cock at Sea~Guardian Birds—How 
to make it Rain—The Human Voi ‘Intoxi- 
re a je eet ing’s Cock-crower—How to Paint 
Magis Ie ‘m Slides—Motion—-Musical Fishes-—Notes in 
Ni istory—Oldest of Tea—Ossified M 
—Playfulness of Animals—Pumice 
| ree ae of Vinegar—Ship Tim! i 
| Anatomists—Snow. 
tion—Spendthrifte—Tattooing—To make 
Unicorn. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


| 
Almond Trick—Alum ‘The Animal 
| sae ht—Bouts Bina Cat and Mouse--Changeatie 
Pictures Conjuror's Dessert The Ease Fpe—To Engrave 
gs ‘ountain of Fire—Grapes of Resi ye 


To melt a Coin in 
Padberg ieee Piece of Mone 
| 5 ¢ See? ae Tumbling Egg—' 
—Waves 


RIDDLES, PUZZLES, AND ENIGMAS, 
Questions. 


: niente 

| The “BOWS OWN MAGAZINE”. is cold at ° 

| aes. Rt published by Samuzt O. Berton, Boron 
reet, m. 


OVEREIGN LIFE OFFICE. 49, g; 


Street, London. Established 1845 James’ 
TRUSTFEs. ; 
The Farl Talbot. B. Bond Cabbel! Eso. ¥ 
Sir Claude Scott, Bart. Henry Pownall. Bs tr 
The last Bonus added four-fifths of the Prewiy a paid 


some of the participating Policies, 

| Provision can be made for the 

on attaimng any given age (as 50, 
occur previously. 

By 4 small annual payment £100 may be secur 

on attaining the age of 14,18, or21. © : 


ferment of a cer 
5, or 60), or at death 


ed toa chig 


H. D. Day Secret 
*,¢ ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED 
ECROPOLIS.—WOKING CEMETERy~ 


Many members of the aristocracy have now |, 
at Woking. 1,700 funerals have taken plaee since 1) 
| ing—ten months ago. The Directors, therefore /,.) 
fap baer | the — of many persons "9 
in the abuses of the old system, they have been « 
successful in establishing a cemetery for the me 
from any populous district, where the usual cli; 
duced one-half. 
| ECROPOLIS.—WOKING CEMETER) —Th 
Company act as undertakers. They perform ¢) e wh a2 
uneral. First-class funeral, in all its ‘completenrs bps 
the house to the Cemetery, and back to Water|oo &: 


| 


1 TOpolis far 
Charges are .. 


S, from 


cluding every possible charge, even the statuary wo ‘rates a 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. Fourth cy 
| , £31 Os. Od. £18 Os. Od. £14 0s. Od. £11 Us ia" 
And —— funerals, without statuary work— 
| rifth Class, £4. Sixth Class, £3 fs 


Funerals can be ordered, either personally or |), 
| this tariff, by applying to the Secretary, 2," Lane: 
| Strand; or either of the following agents :-—Mr. [Look 
| St. Alban’s Terrace, Kennington Road, Lambeth. \{- Hy 
| 20, Newcastle Street, St. Clement’s Danes: My J; eae 
Rodney Street, Pentonville ; Messrs. Hall and Marna’, 
Chapel Street West, Mayfair; Mr. Vincent, R val Oak Ter 
| race, and Queen’s Road, Bayswater; Mr. J. Readdy \, 
| Church Row, Ravinaten Butts ; Mr. Lee, 88, Clapham Road 
Place; Mr. Clark, 160, Cambridge Street, Pimlico, Mr. Wi 
cher, 24, Duke Street, Loudon "ridge ; or to the Superinte,. 
| dent, Nicropolis Station, Westminster Road, either of wh... 
will, if required, wait upon the parties, and undertake 
whole arrangements, 
It may be most confidently asserted that the same sty 
| funerals cannot be obtained elsewhere in London for doubie 
the amount. 3 


ECROPOLIS.—WOKING CEM ETERY.—The 

. most beautiful and the largest in the world. Allothers 
are in populous districts, and therefore liable soon to be 
closed. This must endure for ages. 
_ The public are advised not to spend large sums in vaults 
in cemeteries surrounded by population, which must be 
closed at no distant period ; many having private graves 
which, from this cause, they are unable to use, and are now 
removing their family vaults to Woking. 

More than £10,000 have been spent in ornament alone 
Four hundred acres of land, in a position singularly quiet 
and retired, have been enclosed. Persons may find their last 
resting-place (never to be disturbed) amons trees and flowers 
in a scene of unrivalled beauty, surrounded by an amphi. 
theatre of distant hills. = 

The Funeral Train leaves the Station at the Westminster 
Road (where private apartments are provided) daily, Sun 
days included, at 11.20, and returns at 2.20 . 

The public are invited to inspect the Westminster Station 

A short branch line enables the trains to approach the 
chapels. —By order, 


le of 


Ricnarp Crurcni, Secretary 


AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES. 
224, Regent Street, 
Photographs, Stereoscopes, and Daguerreotypes 
Taken Daily. 
Specimens on view. 
HOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. — Cheapest 
and best at Honcrart’s, 419, Oxford Street. A com- 
plete set of apparatus, £2 10s. List of prices, post free. 


evar Complete Apparatus £3, 


£5 5s., and £11 lls. Send for a list at GILBERT 
/EMING’S, 498, Oxford Street, Author of “ Virst Steps in 
Photography,” price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


Penns an wi ATUS and MATE- 


RIALS.—DanieEt M’MILLAN, Wholesale Photographic 
Ot, 182, Fleet Street, London. Price list sent free on ap- 
plication. 


EORGE CASE’S CONCERTINAS. — These 

unrivalled instruments are sold exclusively by BOOSEY 

and SONS, 28, Holles Street, London. Prices from 4 to 12 
Guineas each. Prospectus graits. 


USICAL-BOX REPOSITORY, 32, Ludgate 
Street (opposite Everington’s), London.—WALES and 
‘CULLOCH are direct importers of Nicole Fr’re’s cele- 
brated MUSICAL BOXES, playing with unrivalled brilliancy 
of tone, the best Popular, Operatic, and Sacred Music. Large 
sizes, Four Airs, £4; Six, £6 6s.; Eight, £8; ‘Iwelve airs, 
£12 12s. Snuff-boxes, Two Tunes, 14s. 6d. and 18s. ; Three, 
.; Four Tunes, 408. Catalogue of Tunes, &c., gratis, and 
post-free on application. 


OLKIEN’S 25-GUINBA ROYAL MINUTO 


XTRAORDINARY DISPLAY of SUCOND- 
HAND FURNITURE, comering © =e of more than 
~_— feet.—J. DENT and CO, 
estern Furniture Bazaar, 
spe 
description of 
present, unriv: Sroek, consistiNg of entire 
ing, Dining, and Bed-room lurniture, man 
a err le ete 
mn! 
To Engan, wae sch creat a 
returned if not ap- 
| po of. Principal Entrance, 99, Crawford Street, Baker 
| Street. ; 
BergOe ig et ere 
*INFANTINE IMPERIAL is one of. those 


Great 


i i ch ce of Design and 
tial Workmanship. 90 Frequently seen groaned on wie 
English Modei, to is given ater convenelce an a 
ditional safety, by which no accident can happen, formins & 
most perfect model of a iage for Children that \& 
hitherto been made. May be of the manuiacturer, ”» 
Rue , Champs Elysees, Paris 

in the Trench ome, , his only 


© YOU DOUBLE UP YOUR PERAMBY 
ry seeing 
Carriage Works, High Street (Gate), Camden Town, accu 


t, at 
Lonpon: Printed by Joun of 148, Fleet Street, 
Square, tthe Pariah St, Dunstan, in the ‘lt 
and Published by him at 148, Fleet Strect, 
neon oa “ani 
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